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BY FRANK FE. EMERY, M. &. 


Agriculturist, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


STIIS IS A WONDERFUL 
plant, yet how many who 
have been familiar with it 
all their lives appreciate it, 
or treat it as they should so 
good a friend. 

According to Prof. r. H. Mell, in his 
admirable work on “Climatology of the 
Cotton Plant,” our upland cotton is 
Gossypium herbaceum, sometimes called 
(7. a/bum, Short Staple, and Green Seed 
cotton. This is probably a mixture of 
several varieties of cotton from a num- 
ber of sources which have been_ lost, 
ilthough authorities adduced by Prof. 
Mell suppose this cotton to be of East- 
ern origin. This author gives a little 
necdote about the American Minister 

Mexico not being allowed to send 

ed to the United States for experiment 
by the Government. He was told at a 
State dinner that no objection could be 
raised to his sending as many dolls as 
he pleased. Therefore he stuffed dolls 
with seed obtained from the most heal- 
thy and vigorous plants, and the seed 
thus obtained became, when distributed 
over the South, the origin of cotton here. 

It is grown as far north as Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, but to only a 
limited extent in proportion to other 
crops in the northern districts. Gossy- 
piu barbade nese, or Nigrum Sea Island 
cotton, Long Staple cotton, and Black 
“eed cotton is grown only along the 
cout, It is of Persian origin, and not 
adapted to the more temperate climate 
in which the Short Staple cotton thrives. 





A CHILD OF THE SUN. 

This plant is the child of the sun and 
warm weather. Much rain at any time 
during its growth damages it in various 
ways, from a cool rain in early Spring, 
which prevents germination and rots the 
seed, to the beating down and _ staining 
of the opening cotton in the Fall. With 
warm weather from planting time in 
March or April, including also warm 
nights, for there must not be much 
lowering of temperature at night, and 
moisture enough for growth, cotton will 
grow off thriftily and gladden the heart 





of the planter by prospects of an abun- | much and was largely shipped to Eng-| and the remainder cake. 


dant yield of lint and seed, 

Within the cotton belt it is common 
to grow cotton in a cotton rotation until 
nothing short of sufficient manuring for | 
the entire crop must be applied to secure 
any. growth at all. The land becomes | 
worn out, Resort is had tocommercial fer- | 
tilizers, and the planter then becomes the | 
vassal of the merchant who supplies him 
not only with commercial fertilizers, but 
food and raiment as well, in exchange | 
for claims on the future crop. 

Thus great hopes are built on cotton | 
futures, and it is little wonder that the 
many failures induce the many deroga- | 
tory 
hears. 


remarks and_ beliefs ‘which one | 
The crop does not meet expec: | 
tations and cotton is blamed. The de- | 
pendence on one crop, the financial | 
system and ruinous rates of interest are | 
all forgotten, and the luckless crop is | 
wont to bear the burden of failure. 





GROWING COTTON, 


Recently, in conversation with a cot- 
ton oil representative, the statement was 
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grow on it to full maturity. There must 
be a falling off in the strength and value 
of the fiber grown under such conditions. 

In cotton growing, the lint, almost 
pure cellulose, is the principal product. 
The seed is a by-product, not esteemed 
of much value and which until recent 
years has been neglected or thrown 
away. 

When the discovery was made that a 
valuable oil could be obtained from this 





COTION F 


seed, the cake resulting was not valued | 


‘ Jand, where the British farmers became | there is some waste, but these figures are 


early the largest users of it for feeding 
cattle. | 

Later it became a fertile source of | 
plant food in commercial fertilizers which | 
are sold back to the cotton growers. 

Slowly our own people have accepted | 
the use of cottonseed cake, now ground 
to fine meal, for feeding stock, and it has 
become an article of quite extensive use 
for this purpose. 

But what is a boon to cattle feeders 

and commercial fertilizer men in general 
is decaying fortunes and prospective 
poverty to the cotton growers. No soil 
can bear the strain of producing seeds so 
rich as are cottonseed, and keep it up 
continuously, If helped by commercial 
fertilizer the process is but hastened, for 
no one professes to put into the soil | 
enough for the crop and annual waste, | 
while the strong chemicals used must act 
as a whip to stimulate the soil to yield 
up more of the elements of plant food 
than it could unaided. 
By this process a point is soon reached 
where the cost of fertilizer, cultivation, 
interest, and taxes, come so near the value 
of the product of the soil, that the culti- 
vator is ground to an exceedingly poor 
living. 





THE REMEDY 


is, of course, not to stop growing cotton, 
but to diversify crops and raise cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry; devote less | 
area to cotton, and treat it better; take 
back all the seed grown on the land if? 
the shape of hulls and meal, and consume 
them at home. Then will a different 
story go up from the cotton country; 
then will the real value of cottonseed be | 
realized, and the price will advance until | 
the post of honor is reached by this 
product. 





MANIPULATION OF COTTONSEED. 











made that the product of oil has fallen 
four gallons per ton of seed within a few 
years. This 


TELLS OF POOR HUSBANDRY 


The seed brought to the mills is 
shoveled to conveyers and taken into the 
mill, ground and screened, to separate 
the hulls from the meats; steamed, to 
cook up all the unbroken cells and let 





and decaying fortunes and cultivation on 
the cotton rotation, until nothing will 





| pounds of meal. 


| to exchange they receive back half as 


cakes and subjected to hydraulic pres- 

sure in batteries, The oil runs down 

into a tank, from which it is pumped into 

settling tanks, and then over into a 

larger one, from which tank cars are | 
filled, and the oil goes off to be mingled 
in the channels of trade with other things 
of which we shall say more later. 

A cottonseed oil mill is a busy place. 
Much of the seed arrives by cars, and | 
here, in Raleigh, about 75 tons are re- 
ceived daily. 

Train loads of seeds are waiting to be 
transferred to the mill, and some is 
brought in farmer’s wagons. This seed | 
is mostly in exchange for hulls and | 
meal, of which increasing amounts are 
being fed, as the merits of the system are 
better known, and the farm crops tell of 
the good effect of the plant food thereby 
returned to the fields, 

When the seeds are ground and 
worked up, it is found that nearly one- 
half the weight is hulls and short lint, 
previously removed. Most of the hulls 
are burned in the furnaces to run the 
engines, but some are sold at $3 per ton, 
loose, or $4 baled, for cattle feeding, 
litter, or any other use to which the 
buyer may put them, Of the other 


LOWER, 


half, about 275 to 300 pounds are oil 
Of course, 


approximately correct. 

A ton of seed, then, yields 1,000 pounds 
of hulls and lint, 275 to 300 pounds of 
oil (about 38 gallons here), and 700 
The yield of oil may 
vary from 35 to 42 gallons, and of 
course other parts would fluctuate 
accordingly. 

At present, when farmers bring seed 


much meal as they bring seed, or they 
may take hulls at 15 cents per 100 
pounds and meal to balance account. 
Cash is paid at the rate of 15 cents per 
bushel of 30 pounds of seed. 

Formerly this mill gave as much as 
1,200 pounds of cotton seed meal for a 
ton of seed, but with a falling off in the 
yield of oil and a lowering of the price, 
it became necessary to pay less for seed. 
Improvement in price would probably 
react to bring more money to the grower 
of this oil. 

The true course for the cotton farmer 
seems to lie inexchanging hisseed for meal 
and as much of hulls as he may need; 
feed these to improved stock that will 
pay for feed and care, then return to the 
soil the manure thus made, and, if gen- 
erally done, the cotton belt will become 
more prosperous than ever before. 


NEW USES OF COTTON SEED OIL. 


Some of the uses to which this oil has 
been put because of its abundance and 
cheapness are considered questionable, to 
say the least, as mixing it in to adulter- 
ate or making articles of it to supplant 
some well-known article of common con- 


That large quantities are shipped to 
Italy is well known, and more than the 
normal product of pure olive oil is said to 
be shipped in return to this country,while 
it is not to be supposed other countries 
do not get some olive oil. Cotten seed 
oil must be mixed with it and sent back 
as pure olive oil. A few examples must 
suffice, and we leave the subject of food 
adulterants to rise to tin roofs and more 
legitimate fields for the use of cotton 
seed oil. 

In our climate there are wide ranges 
of temperature within comparatively 
short periods. This causes metal roofs 
to expand and contract so much and so 
frequently as to seriously injure all ordi- 
nary drying paints and exposes the metal 
to weathering and rapid wearing out. 

FOR PAINTING. 


It is believed cottonseed oil can remedy 
this, and prove one of the very best of 
roofing paints when boiled and properly 
mixed with graphite, which, by the way, 
occurs in this part of the cotton growing 
country in deposits large enough to be 
used on a commercial scale. 

The discovery that cottonseed oil is 
good for roofs rests on necessity. The 
extensive metal covered roofs of the oi! 
mills and sheds expand and crack, and 
the strong ashes from burning the hulls 
soon eats out the metal and trouble en- 
sues at frequent intervals. Trials with 
home produced oil has demonstrated that 
these roofs can be made tight. 

Although this oil is a non-dryer, and 
some of its uses depend on this fact, after 
boiling and mixing it will dry enough 
for this use and the soft, elastic coat fur- 
nished the roof yields without breaking 
to the expansion of the metal, thus re- 
taining its imperviousness to water. 

The ashes are very rich in potash, so 
that each part and waste product of this 
richest of cultivated plants can be used 
for some good purpose. 

It is not surprising now to hear that 
mixtures of cottonseed hulls and meal are 
being shipped north to cattle feeders and 
cow keepers in cities where storage room 
is important. These articles can be 
mixed to feed stock for any desired pur- 
pose, and this new mode of supplying 
them may meet a long felt want of city 
cow owners. 


, 


HOPS. 





Some Practical Directions for Planting 
and Cultivation. 

Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: I see 
in your paper of the 15th of February 
a letter of inquiry about hop growing. 
The production of hops has be- 
come one of the staple industries of 
Oregon, California, and Washington. 
Nearly two-fifths of the whole product of 


States mentioned. Fully 80,000 bales, 
orin round numbers 15,000,000 pounds, 
were produced in these States in the year 
1892. Without assuming to be exact, it 
is safe to say that this represents the prod- 
uct of at least 15,000 acres; also an 
annual outlay of @ million and a half 


The acreage now, with the usual crop 
year, is sufficient to produce at least 
100,000 bales, instead of 80,000; 
in fact, there will be a large in- 
crease of acreage all along the coast—so 
large, that it is safe to predict that for 
the incoming year 1894 fully one-half 


the United States is grown in the three | 


dollars to produce and harvest the crop. | 


plenty of them, raise the first year over 

a ton tothe acre. I would advise plant- 

ing at least three roots to the hill. 
PLANTING. 

The first year’s crop is half cultivated 
ifthe ground has been properly prepared, 
hence it pays to spare no pains in doing 
the work thoroughly. The poles should 
be set before planting. After marking 
out the rows each way six and a half or 
seven feet apart, and setting the poles, 
the planting begins. Not less than two, 


and if the roots are good and other con- 
ditions favorable the first crop is well 
assured without much cultivation. The 
cultivation cannot be deep until the 
season is well advanced, if planted on 
sod. Cultivation should be deep, where 
practicable, on every yard, new or old, in 
the season, and thorough. When the 
bloom appears it is then best, for several 
reasons, to let the yard alone. Later 
cultivation, if judiciously done, will bring 
heavier crops, but it will be later in 
ripening, more “chaffy” in spots, from 
excess of foliage, and off color to what 
the crop would otherwise be. 

Cultivation should be as nearly level 
as practicable. We do not now hill up 
hops, as was done in years gone by. The 
double shovel or cultivator, with occas- 
ional reverse plowing with the side plow, 
does the work. Where spraying is to 
follow we run the clod masher before 
the sprayer, so that the surface is as 
smooth as a house floor. If this is not 
done the sprayer jets will miss the mark 
in many places, leaving the lice in pos- 
session. 

The proper distance apart for setting 
hops is 64 x 64 feet square. The follow- 
ing table of ready references will be 
found convenient: From 8 to 12 pounds 
of twine are required to the acre, accord- 
ing to size of twine and distance of hills 
apart; 65 pounds of quassia and 60 
pounds of whale oil soap are necessary 
to thoroughly spray an acre four times ; 
one roller sprayer to every 20 acres of 
hops; one hand sprayer to three acres, 
and 100 pounds of sulphur are neces- 
sary to cure a ton of hops; 50 yards of 
cloth and one pound of twine are re- 
quired to bale a ton of hops. Poles for 
string or trellis yards should be 9} feet 
long. A grower should have at least a 
24 x 24 foot hop house for every eight 
acres of hops averaging 1,600 pounds 
per acre. The different weights per 
pound for cotton twine is, estimated, 
8-ply, 1,000 feet; 10-ply, 800 feet ; 12- 
ply, 750 feet; 16-ply, 650 feet. We 
consider that 10-ply, all things consid- 
ered, is the best. 

Youcalla Valley in the near future 
will be the leading fruit and hop coun- 
try on the Pacific Slope. Hop raisers 
clear on an average of $100 per acre 
after the first year. Fruit growers clear 
after fourth year $100 per acre; that is, 
prune growers. We never have failures 
of fruit or hop crops. 

I will answer all letters from those 
who are seeking information concerning 
western Oregon. We have no storms 
of any kind, no malaria, land cheap, 
plenty of timber for lumber and fuel, 
good water, good society, schools and 
churches almost every where.—W. Brum- 





| metTtT, Youcalla, Ore. 


Cultivation Instead of Manure. 








the hops grown this side of the Atlantic 
will be produced on the Pacific Slope ; 
for be it remembered that we here may 
plant in March or April, and harvest 
nearly, or quite, a full crop in September 
or October of the same year. 

Soll. 

Hops will grow on a great variety of 
soil, but the deep, alluvial river bottom 
lands, mixed with elay, will produce the 
best quality and greatest quantity. While 
a hop root must have moisture, and in 
the friable lands described will go to it, 
yet wet lands are not the best, but in 
fact are unsuitable. Hop roots in kindly 
soil will go dowm several feet and draw 
moisture from very great depths in any 
weather, unless prevented by a hard sub- 
soil. To secure the best results it is 
absolutely necessary to select soil that is 
either naturallyydrained or that which is 
thoroughly underdrained before planting. 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


For a first year’s crop, in planting on 
sod lan., take a 14-inch plow and turn 
a light furrow of sod, then follow in the 





sumption. ‘This questionable use is not, 
however, the fault of the oil. Its cheap- 
ness has been the cause of the temptation 
to use it. With growing demands for 
this oil for legitimate use, it is to be 
hoped it will be more generally con- 
sumed under its own name. 

Its use for making lard and butter 
and in packing sardines may be con- 
tinued, but the products shonld ‘be sold 





the oil pass out as freely as possible, 
The cooked meal is then pressed into 


ent article. 


for what they are, and not prepared: to 
deceive unsuspecting comsumers into the 
belief they are using an entirely differ- 


bottom of this-with a 12-inch plow as 
deep.as the plow can be made to run. 
When your “land” is once opened the 
sod drdps into the deep furrow, and is 
covered well out of sight and fresh earth 
of fine tilth is left on the surface, in which 
to plant: This should be done not later 
than. February, but -better still if done 
in October or November. Sod turned un- 
der as: described soon decays and fur- 
nishés the best possible coating of manure 
at thévery time the crop is ready to as 
similate it. You can with such manage- 
inent, and planting of good roots and 





The New York Experiment Station 
has been making thorough trials of the 
Jethro Tull or Lois-Weedon system of 
cultivating wheat, instead of fertilizing it, 
and comes to these conclusions: 

1. That on strong or clayey lands it is 
often more economical to secure available 
plant-food by culture than by the pur- 
chase of fertility. 

2. That in strong wheat soils there is 
mere plant food than the variety of 
wheat grown can utilize, though enough 
may not be available to produce a maxi- 
mum crop. 

3. That in our changeable climate the 
wheat plant is so handicapped at times 
for want of suitable climatic conditions 
that it is unable to appropriate much of 
the available plant food in the soil, and 
hence is often not benefited by additional 
nourishment. 

4. That the plants were unable to 
elaborate more plant food than the 
amount furnished by the soil under the 
superior culture. be 

5. That under certain conditions even 
a moderate amount of manure or fertil- 
izers may not only fail to increase the 
yield, but may be positively injurious to 
the crop to which they are applied. 

Beginning with a yield the first year 
of but 10.31 bushels per acre, the Sta- 
tion, cultivating all the time the same 


bushels the fourth. 


2 





the world is the Bengal Canal, 





nearly £2,000,000, 


but rather three roots should be planted | 
in each hill ; this will insure a good stand, | 


POTATO-TOMATO HYBRIDS. 


They Will Grow, But do Not 
Amount to Anything. 


—_——___@-____. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the New York 
Experiment Station, says : 

Frequent statements go the rounds of 
the press describing some mysterious or 
extravagant results which have been ob- 
tained by intergrafting tomatoes and 
potatoes; and one correspondent has 
reached the point of naming his mongrel 
the “ Potomato,” and from it he expects \ 
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to reap compound crops of tomatoes and 
potatoes. The truth is that the graft- 
ing of the tomato on the potato, and 
vice versa, is no new thing; and it is 
equally well known that no economic 
results come from the union. Yet the 
subject is an interesting one to those who 
are curious concerning the habits of 
plants, and it is true that potato tubers 








miles; the next is Erie, 363. Each cost | a fair crop of tomatoes. 


| will grow without potato tops, and toma- 
to fruits will ripen without tomato roots. 
In order to set the matter right, it has 
| seemed best to make a report of some of 
| these grafts which we made three years 
ago, although a brief account of them 
has already been published. 
The grafts comprised tomatoes on po- 
tatoes and potatoes on tomatoes, Plants 








for the purpose were grown in pots, and 
the grafting was done in the greenhouse 
when the plants were but a few inches 
high. 


TOMATO-ON-POTATO PLANT. 

All sprouts were promptly removed 
from the stock below the union, and 
| when the plants were set out of doors 
‘the parts were strongly knit together. 





plot, raised 35.77 bushels the second year, | Nevertheless, it was necessary to set the 
67.23 bushels the third, and 61.42 plants ina protected place to avoid in- 


jury from winds. The illustrations show a 
representative plant from each lot. It will 


The longest artificial water-course in | be seen that the tomato-on-potato plant 
900 | bears a handful of tubers, together with 


The products 








=_—_—> 
normal, although the potatoes did not 
grow when planted, and the tomatoes’ 
seemed to develop the full tomato flavors 
Tn this case, there was not a potato leaf 
allowed to develop the entire season, 
The potatoes were manufactured by tos 
mato foliage. But the plant which bore 
the best crop of tomatoes bore no tubers 
on the potato roots—the strength seemed 
to have gone entirely into the tomate 
top. 

The potato-on-tomato plants were ins 
fertile ; that is, the tomato roots had no 
tubers, and the potato tops, while the 
bloomed freely, produced no balls. The 
failure of the potato top to produce balla. 
is probably not due to the fact that it 


POTATO-ON-TOMATO PLANT, 


had a tomato root, however, for come 
paratively few modern varieties of po- 
tatoes go to seed, even if they flower 
freely. There are records of potato 
tops on tomato roots having produced 
potato-like tubers in the axils of the 
leaves, and this curious circumstance has 
been thought to indicate a sort of graft 
hybridism between the potato and to» 
mato. Iam ready to believe that such 
tubers have been produced, but they 
occasionally appear upon normal potato 
plants, and we have frequently produced 
them when propagating potatoes from 
cuttings of the growing shoots. Auxili- 
ary aerial tubers, while rare, are per- 
fectly well known, and it would not be 
strange if, when the plant is prevented 
from making tubers in the ground, it 
should spend its energy elsewhere. 

But however interesting these experis 
ments may be to the plant physiologist, 


TOMATOES ABOVE; POTATOES BELOW. 

it is well for the reader to know that 
there is nothing mysterious in the opera- 
tion of grafting the plants, and that 
there is no liklihood that any economic 
results will follow. 
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One Idea of It. 


Every man who doesn’t know any- 
thing about farming longs to move on @ 
farm and get rich while taking life easy, 


of the two parts looked to be perfectly | —Atchison Globe. 
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Training Colts. 


Epiror AMericAn Farmer: Many 


promising colts fail to meet the expec- | 


tations of their breeders and fulfill their 
early promise. 
have discouraged good manners. Te 
has not got them to part with. 
horse is too sensitive to human kindness 


to be controlled by the brow-beating’ 


passions of brutal trainers, It is an old 


truism that balky drivers make balky | 


horses. Kindness is the best schoolmaster. 
Brutal force to domestic 
nothing short of outlawed ignorance. It 
creates a vicious propensity in the brute 


to fight back in self defense. The com- 


bat is unequal in physical strength. In | 


the triumph of mind over the animal 
passions the advantage is all on the side 
of the master. Many balky drivers spoil 
the young colt by ill-tempered punish- 
ment—cruel torture to make him do 
what he has never learned by instinct or 
education. f 
the colt has learned the nature of obedi- 
ence. 


it into the brute creation. The master 


of training must teach the colt obedience | 


before he can expect to be obeyed. 
There are many professionals that are 
horse-killers. They break down the colt 


_— - 





rar . . | 
These disappointments 


The | 


animals is | 


They resort to force before 


You might as well attempt to | 
whip intelligence into a child as to whip | 


trotting is worth more than buck jump- 
ing, shuffling, or any other mixed gait 
known in the annals of the turf. It takes 
longer to break up a bad habit than it 
does to learn it. 

The value of the colt is determined by 
| his superior speed and beautiful action. 
The pace is established or greatly im- 
It is 
important that the trainer should under- 
stand the art of training the colt and 
fixing his pace, for upon this depends his 
| future usefuiness. Bitting to soften the 
mouth and supple the neck, is the first 
process to tame the colt. The head 


| . > . . 
, proved in the act of breaking in. 


should not be left strained up long at | 


one time without being let down to rest 
at the first onset. It makes a more 
sensitive and pliable mouth. If left 
| strained up all day there is danger of 

making the subject hog mouthed. After 
, bitting the wild colt at successive inter- 
_ Vals of 50 minutes for two or three days, 
_ his neck may be supplied by hand exer- 
cise till he yields implicit obedience to 
the bit, and will turn, go back or forward, 
at the slightest indication of the hand. 
The trainer is then master of the situation. 
He can then drive him in the harness 
without a load till he becomes as docile 
-as a lamb. To save time he can hitch 
him up with a well broken horse, who 
will help break him, and will teach him 


A CLYDESDALE STALLION. 


ue Famous “Prince of Carruchan,’ 


The “ Prince of Carruchan ” 


Reotland. 


of Dumfries, Scotland. 


is the property of P. & W. Crawford, Dumfries, 
He won first prize as a two-year-old at the Highland Show at Dundee 


{fn 1890), first and champion at the Highland Show at Stirling in 1891, and was 
again first and champion at the same Society’s show at Edinburgh last year. He 


was bred by J. M’Caig, Challoch, Stranraer, and was got by Prince of Wales, 673, | 
He is full brother to Lockhart’s | 
Lene, the Cawdor cup winner of 1892, and is out of the same dam as Mr. Riddell’s 


out of Duchess of Challuch, by Old Time 


champion mare Sunrise, which was also | 


—— — 


ss, 579. 


pred by M’Caig. 


, < 
before they put him in condition to bear | by example to draw at a load. If the 


hard service. Whole stables have been 
ruined by ignorant quacks and faithless 
grooms. How many promising colts 
have been trained off in mock trials of 
speed—bruised to pieces in ill-advised, 


fruitless attempts to perform great tasks | 


when the colt was not in the shadow of 
condition to perform the service required? 
How much does it cost the unfortunate 
owner to train his colt down to be worth 
nearly nothing? When the colt trains 
off without any predisposing constitu- 
tional* defect, we must attribute it to 
ignorance of the art of training. The 
object in training the colt is to produce 
dexterity in his movements. He is con- 


ditioued to perform more labor with less 


injury in the same time. Exercise, skill- 
ful sweating, and wholesome food are the 
agents to increase the natural powers of 
the horse. 

Artificial cultivation is the process by 
which speed, stoutness, and endurance 
are conferred. The art of training pro- 


duces a change in the physical organs | 


and vital forces. It expands the air 
tubes, clears the wind, hardens the 
muscles, invigorates the body, increases 
the circulation of the blood, the vital 
fluid 
action. To bring the horse to the highest 
condition to stand the utmost exertions, 
constitutes the art of training. It requires 
atience and kindness to teach the colt to 
~ up the utmost exertions or stay the 
distance. If he should be abused or 
overtasked, he will become discouraged, 
quit, or bolt the track in self-defense. 
Any bad habit once acquired would 
injure his prospects and diminish his 
future value. Young colts have speed, 
but are deficient in staying qualities. 
There is no objection to teaching them 
to show what they have got, provided the 
distance is limited down to their ability 
to perform without distress. He must 
be kept in spirit to do his work cheer- 
fuily when called upon. He may do it 
with all his might, but must have some- 
thing left in him. If you break his 


heart, there will be nothing left worth | 


preserving. The young colt wants to be 
encouraged to establish a good pace with 
perfectly true, undeviating action to in- 
sure speed. When he shows a clean, 
open, perfect stride, let well enough 
alone. If the driver forces the colt over 
himself, he will naturally contract the 
abit of hitching and hobbling, and he 
will lose the advantage of a trotter. 
kippers seldom stay well if they are not 
fuled out. When Flora Temple made 
best time she never made a skip. 
tchman made the best three miles on 

rd without leaving his feet. Square 


'from the 


that contributes to the force of | 


youngster is not overloaded or dis- 
heartened by repeated provocations from 
ill-tempered drivers, he will be true as 
| steel. Colts are not naturally vicious. 
Their first impulse is to obey the com- 
mands of their superiors. It is only 
after desperate efforts to break away 
wanton infliction of brutal 
drivers and avoid the abuse of good will 
by untutored ignorance, that the horse 
shuts up in self-defense and refuses to work. 
—A Farmer, Columbiana County, O. 


CHOOSING A HORSE. 


Points That Must Be Considered. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., 





jin his valuable “Horses and Stables,” 


gives a great deal of sound advice on 
the purchase of horses, on the points to 
be desiderated in animals intended for 
particular classes of work, and on the 
defects and unsoundness which interfere 
with usefulness. For the better under- 
standing of equine conformation, he rec- 
ommends his readers to study, as he has 
himself done to such good purpose, the 
outlines of equine anatomy. He warns 
| horsemen against looking for ideal per- 
fection. He strongly insists that any 
one radical defect neutralizes any num- 
ber of good points. A good horse he 
truly characterizes as “an animal with 
many good, few indifferent, and no bad 
point. * * * Ip a well-formed 
horse there must be no weak point; nei- 
ther must there be any part dispropor- 
tionately powerful to the other parts. 
* %* %& Minor deficiencies are often 
lessened, though never quite compensated 
for by other points of conformation. For 
instance, a horse may have short back 
ribs, and may therefore appear hollow 
in the flank; but if he has wide hips 
| and strong loins, it affords some compen- 
| sation for the defect. It may even hap- 
| pen that points in themselves somewhat 
objectionable may, to a certain degree, 
remedy other faults. For instance, a 
horse deficient in bone below the knee 
will be less likely to fail at that point if 
also somewhat light in his carcass. 
“Good points in a horse are not mere 
matters of ideal beauty, but shapes which, 
on principles of mechanics, are likely to 
answer the required ends. For every 
so-called good shape a sensible reason 
can be given, and so likewise a mechan- 
ical objection can be shown to every bad 
shape. But shapes which may be de- 
cidedly objectionable for one class of 
work are not necessarily equally objec- 
tionable for another description of work. 
Thus a hollow back, which would be 
| very objectionable in a troop horse, an 








animal especially required to carry a 
heavy weight on its back, is not equally 
objectionable in a draft horse. ‘Again, 
good feet, which are essential in hack- 
neys, are not equally essential in harness 
horses. Good feet are valuable, how- 
ever, in any horse; and any defect in 
this organ always leads to trouble, though 
perhaps with care and attention the ani- 
mal may continue to go sound for years 
under favorable circumstances. It is 
nearly impossible to obtain perfection of 
shape, except perhaps occasionally, at a 
very low figure. The intending pur- 
chaser should therefore pay special re- 
gard to those points which are essential 
for the class of work for which he needs 
the animal, whilst in other points he may 
be content with something short of the 
ideal standard.” 


Timothy vs. Clover Hay for the Stock 
Raiser. 

Timothy meadows are regarded favor- 
ably by the majority of farmers for two 
reasons. First, timothy hay sells for 
more than clover; and, second, because 
clover has to be sown every two years, 
while timothy is a perennial. While all 
this is true, it is a fact that many farm- 
ers never sell hay, preferring to feed 
it on the farm. It may not be generally 
known, but no farm crop will exhaust 
the soil more than timothy if continued 
for a few years. It is recently learned 
that timothy hay is to be avoided when 
the intention is to secure growth in young 
animals, especially such over-ripe timo- 
thy hay as is usually put up on farms. 

Let Mr. J. S. Woodward speak for 
clover and clover hay. He speaks from 
experience and as a scientific farmer. 
| He says: “Clover has two values—a 
/manurial value and a feeding value. 
| Take an acre of land of sufficient fertil- 
ity to grow a crop that will make two 

tons of hay when cured. If it will make 
two tons for the first crop, it will give 
one ton asa second crop. Three tons 
| of hay are worth three times $9, or $27 
per acre, which is the manurial value of 
the crop. Compared with cornmeal at 
$20 per ton, every ton is worth $12.75 
as stock food. This would make the 
hay from an acre, in feeding value, worth 
$38.25, making a combined value of 
$62.25. Can we afford to sacrifice its 
feeding value to realize its manurial 
value? Look at it. To make hay and 
put it in the barn, feed it out, and save 
and apply the manure, including the 
loss of fertility by passing it through 
the stock, will not aggregate over 
$11.25, which would leave its net feed- 
ing value $27, which would be lost by 
using it only as manure. 








applied to the soil.” 

Surely no one can afford to ignore the 
value of clover as a hay crop in the 
light of these figures. 
will question the importance of clover 
to feed. The progressive farmer recog- 
nizes clover as a factor in improved 
stock raising and better farming, both 
in its manurial and feeding values. 


well, but for agriculture and live-stock 
raising clover deserves the first place. 





| $1,096,595. 
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Not a Profitable Ranch. 


The directors of the Texas Land and 
Cattle Company have made a report to 
the English stockhoiders for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1893. They had an- 
other year of severe drouth, being the 
third year in succession, so that they 
have again had very heavy losses of cat- 
tle, and a very short calf brand. The 
5,355 cattle sold off the ranch last year 
realized an average net price of $9.73 
per head. The 473 horses sold realized 
an average net price of $15. The esti- 
mated total of cattle and horse stock on 
the ranch on Dec. 31, 1892, was 54,100, 
and of these no fewer than 6,924 have 
been written off as lost. The directors 
propose to write off £3 per share on the 
ordinary shares, or a total sum of £144,- 
000 of the ordinary share capital of the 
company, and £24,000 off the preference 
shares, this being a total of £168,000, or 
$840,000, struck off the capital. of the 
coup? uy as a dead loss. 

Only One Test. 

@Wheepmen are organizing all over the 
country, and it is not hard for them to 
find something to talk about. All over 
the country wool growers, sheep breeders, 
and flock owners are a unit on protection. 
If there was an occasional free trader a 
year ago, they have gotten their eyes 
open, they see eye to eye, stand shoulder 
to shoulder, with the 1,020,000 flock 
owners of the United States working 
against the Wilson Bill and free wool. 


The report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1893, shows that there were owngd 
in the State 224,952 head of sheep, va)- 
ued at $562,380. The wool clip 1,142,- 
636 pounds, valued at $182,821.76. In 
order that our readers may make com- 
parisons with the year previous, it is 
estimated that there were owned in 1892 
469,433 head of sheep, valued at 
The clip of 1891 aggre- 
gated 3,129,553 pounds of grease wool, 
which at an average shrinkage of 65 
per cent. leaves just 1,095,344 pounds 
of scoured wool. 





A North Dakota paper puts it: 
“North Dakota is pre-eminently a stock- 
growing region. Millions of acres of nu- 
tritious grasses are wasted annually. 
Millions of tons of hay are left uncut, 
and tens of thousands of acres are burned 
by prairie fires,” 


—___—_—_—@-—_ 
A Word About Buggies. af 


Every farmer and villager must have godd, 
reliable vehicles and harness for work ‘ft 
pleasure. 
every time, and every shrewd buyer will buy 
where he can get the best goods for the least 
money. These two important qualities have 
been the prime factors in directing thousands 
of orders the past year to the Alliance Carriage 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. They claim to have 
sold more goods in 1893 than any other Car- 
riage factory in the world. If you have not 





already sent for their catalogue “D,” you 
can have it for the asking, : 





| men for handling them. 


j This would | 
be paying $2 for $1 for all the fertility | 


No stock farmer | 


Timothy hay for the city markets is | 


Quality and price is what conus | 





SHEEP AND WOOb. 


Shearings. 

Starvation and exp@sure has its own 
reward. They belong to scrub farmers, 
relics of the past, and. kickers at the 
present day. ed 

If the cattlemen @faguthwestern Texas 
would allow the floéks ie pass over their 
ranges, there woul’ he a tremendous 
rush for Mexico, where the pastures are 
said to be excellent: |’ 


W. G. Meade, of Millette, S. D., says: 
“If the tariff goes off ;from wool, it will 
stimulate a new industry in the North- 
west in raising early lambs, as there is 
where the profits will come from.” 


The demand for mutton, the increas- 
ing demand for good mutton, came in 
the very nick of time. to save the sheep 
industry of the United States from over- 
whelming and complete destruction. 


It is poor economy to keep sheep in 
low, wet yards and filthy barns and sheds. 
It won’t pay to keep the sheep out of 
doors when they stand huddled up, 
humped up, waiting for something to 
eat. This is cruelty pure and simple. 


It should be seen to that a rack of 
clover hay under a dry roof is provided 
for sheep and all kinds of cattle, where 
they may pass leisurely hours. There 
need be no fear of eating too much ; nor, 
if the racks are properly constructed, 
will much food be wasted. 

There is a great shifting of flocks 
throughout all the range regions, and 
cattlemen are making it lively for the 
shepherds by swooping down «1pon them 
and killing both sheep and sheepmen. 
It is a fight for grass between herdsmen 
and flockmen. 

For a number of years California 
sheepmen took their flocks across the 
border line into Mexico to use lands 
they had bought for a few cents an acre. 
These flocks were returned at shearing 
time to the home ranch in California, 
thus avoiding the duty imposed by both 
countries. 


It is estimated that Texas sent 500,- 
000 sheep to Chicago last year. We 
venture the opinion that if free wool 
foolishness prevails in Congress, Texas 
will send twice as many sheep to Chicago 
this year, provided the prices will pay 
the railroad charges and the commission 


There is a diversity of opinion among 
range sheepmen as to the main object in 
raising sheep. An ‘inquiry of this kind 
was put to 56 Westérn sheep raisers, and 
two replied mutton ‘was the best, 10 con- 
sidered wool as mbést itmportant, while | 
the remaining 24 insisted upon combin- 
ing both wool and mutton for profits. 

The years 1893 and 1894 will be 
written in the history of sheep industry 
in the United States as a pivotal period. 
The changes now going on, against the 
protests of the farmers gnd the credited 
decency for common sense in law mak- 
ers, will develop the opportunity of 
making the United States the foremost 
and most prosperous sheep-raising coun- 
try on earth. 


The sheep farmer who takes proper 
pride in his flock always feels a pleasant 
satisfaction in showing his sheep to visitors 
and explaining his system of breeding, 
handling, and selling the products. The 
man who has no pride in his sheep is to 
be pitied, and ought to go out of the 
business, because he is a failure in that 
class of farming. 

Reports continue to come from western 
Texas that, by reason of the drouth, the 
grass is gone, and 50 per cent. of the 
sheep will die of starvation before grass 
grows again. What little grass there is 
has been fenced by cowmen. The sheep- 
men are moving their flocks toward 


| the ovine race. 





Mexico, and the cattlemen swear they 
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Northern Grown Tested Seeds. 
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Sweet 


By special arrangement with 
Messrs. May & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., we will send, postpaid, 
special collections of Vegetable 


and Flower seeds to all 
subscribe for 


These collections are put up for 
the exclusive use of THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. Many of the varie- 
ties offered are new and choice, 
being introduced for the first time 
this season, and retail at 10c., 15¢. 
and 25c. per packet. 
are standard varieties which have 
test in 
and proven thoroughly reliable. 
Please read our offers carefully. 


LADIES’ COLLECTION. 


Collection No. 2. 


To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package post- 


Carnation, Queen 
Nasturtium, Tall Mixed 
Pansy, Royal Mixed 
Dianthus, all colors 
Morning Glory, Climbing 
Peas, Choice Mixed.... 
Phlox, Mixed 

Pansy, Cassier’s 
Mignonette, Giant White 
Marigold, Ei Dorado 
Pansy, Snow Queen 
Petunias, Mixed 


Retail price 
Packet alone to Subscribers 40c., 


Onion, Red Wethersfield 
Cabbage, Surprise 
Tomato, Early Tree 


who 
THE AMERICAN 


Beet, Eclipse......sssceses 
Bean, Kefugee........... 


Corn, Early Cory 


Radish, Early Erfurt 
Lettuce, E. C. Simpson 
Cucumber, Long Green 
Peas, May's Premier 


Carrot, Scarlet Horn 
Turnip, Early Milan 
Radish, Long Scarlet 
rm Squash, Sibley 

Other sorts Pumpkin, Connecticut 
. Radish, White Star 

all sections Spinach, Long Standing 


Retail price 


Beans, Valentine 
Radish, Rosy Queen 
Peas, First and Best 
Lettuce, Simpson 
Cucumber, Early Fraine 
Tomato, Early Tree 


Beet, Lightning 
Onion, Sultan 
Carrot, Danvers... 


Onion, Extra Early Red 
Pumpkin, Sugar 


Retail price 


1 HE FARM GARDEN. 


Collection No. 1. 


Toanyone sending us 90 cents for 
TRE AMERICAN FARMER One year 
we will send this package postpaid, 


Musk Melon, Fmerald Gem.. 


Water Melon, Kolb’s Gem.... 


Parsnip, Hollow Ground. 


Packet alone to Subscribers 50c. 


EARLY KITCHEN GARDEN. 


. Collection No. 4. 


To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we willsend this package postpaid. 
Cabbage, Early Wakefield.... $ 


Water Melon, Vick’s Early... 
Corn, Early Minnesota... 


Turnip, Purple Top 


Packet alone to Subscribers 40c. 





$1 OU 




















Grub in the Head During the Winter. 


There is as much ignorance of this 
disease of sheep as any ailment known to 
It seems very strange 
that veterenarians do not know more about 
this stage of the gad fly or offer more 
effectual remedies. It seems safe to con- 
clude that old, practical shepherds under- 
stand enough about it to cure it nine times 
out of 10. Let us diagnose the case and 
see what has been done to cure it. 

Symptoms: Dr. Randall says: “If 
the sheep began to fall off rapidly in 
condition a little before the opening of 
Spring, without any traceable cause; if 
it wandered round with irregular move- 
ments, twisting about its head occasion- 
ally as if it was suffering pain, and es- 
pecially if the mucus discharge from the 
nose was tinged with blood, I should sus- 
pect ‘grub in the head’ and administer 
remedies or antidotes on that hypothe- 
sis.” 

Remedies: We quote from Randall: 
“ Blacklock suggested the dislodgment 
of the larve from the head by blowing 
tobacco smoke up the nostrils, as it is 
said to be effectual. It is blown from 
the tail of a pipe, the bowl being covered 
with cloth. Tobacco water is sometimes 
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Lord Stanley. 
The plate is a good representation of the English-bred Linculn ram Lord Stan- 


ley, No. 565, owned by’ H. A. Daniells, 


Elva, Mich.; sire, Uniformity, who was 


the sire of three rams that sold for over $800. Lord Stanley was bred by H. 
Dudding, Riby Grove, Lincolnshire, England, and in good flesh will weigh 


350 pounds. 
= me bh | 
will die before the skeep:Shall pass over 
their ranges. Both sides are said to be 
armed, and it is believed, shat some shoot- 
ing will occur. st dR 
pi ove 

Tue AMERICAN FARMER predicted a 
year ago that the World’s Fair sheep 
show would give new lessons on sheep 
raising, show the importance of more 
liberal and extended estimates of breeds, 
and bring to view many fatal errors of 
the past. It did all thisand more. It 
showed that the standards had to be 
modified ; that new types of old estab- 
lished breeds were prevailing, and could 
no longer be counted as one and the 
same sheep in classifications. Some of 
these variations were surprises to every- 
body. Just what the future classifi- 
cations of Merino sheep will be is not 
now possible to foretell. Certain it is, 
however, that a Vermont Merino does 
not any longer represent the popular 





type of the American sheep farmer, 


His lamb can be picked out by their resemblance to their sire, 





injected with a syringe for the same pur- 
pose. The last should be prevented 
from entering the throat in any consider- 
able quantity.” 

It may be mentioned here that Dr. 
Randall did not have much faith in the 
theory that the “grub in the head” was 
30 damaging as was believed by others. 
He claimed that grubs were always found 
in the cavities of the brain with sheep 
of all conditions, and that practitioners 
gave the credit to this when they could 


not otherwise account for sheep dying. | 


Mr. G. B. Bothwell, one of the most 
intelligent and successful sheep raisers 
in the country, has for years practiced 
trepanning—taking out a part of the 
skull bone at a point where the two cay- 
ities are separated by a thin partition, 
and injecting tepid tobacco water into 
the two cavities. The grubs are de- 
stroyed and a cure is effected without 
inconvenience or uncertainty. The ope- 
ration is performed thus: An attendant 


‘cut out this coupon, indicating thereon | 





holds the sheep standing on its feet. 
Two cuts are made with a sharp knife 
in a V shape, the lower part being in 
the direction of the nose. The skin is 
lifted up and the trepan used. After 
injecting the tobacco water the skin is 
turned down, tar smeared over the place 
and a piece of rag put on the tar to keep 
the skin in place. 

Mr. Z. McFadden, of Kansas, cures 
grub in the head with perfect certainty ; 
never lost a case nor a sheep by the 
malady if treated in time. A decoction 
of tobacco, a tin teapot, and an attend- 
ent are all that is needed in the treat- 
ment. The attendant lays the sheep on 
its back, the operator draws the head 
forward and pours from the teapot a 
gill into the two nostrils, holding the 
head in place for a few minutes, giving 
time for the decoction to pass to the cay- 
ities. There is no danger of using two 
much ; there is no danger to the sheep, 
and it is sure death to the grubs. The 
sheep may swallow some of the tobacco 
water without the least harm to it. If 
there are any apprehensions of grubs, 
the treatment may be given without fear 
of damage. Both these remedies are 
plain, common-sense cures, easily and 


safely applied. 





Texas Stockmen. 
The stockmen of the United States 
along the border line of Mexico have an 





increasing longing for the cheap lands 
and green grass that lie just beyond. 


Millions of acres have been bought of 


the Mexican Government, and it only 
remains for Secretary Carlisle and the 
Mexican Government to come to some 
kind of an agreement on the question of 
duty on stock between the two countries, 


Prepare for Emergencies. 
Having planned to have the farm 


‘animals come in at a given date, it is 


the wisest to see to it that every prepa- 
ration is made to meet the severest 
emergency. Experience has taught that 
it will not do to trust to good fortune, 
The mild weather and genial sunshine 
may be propitious and it may not. The 
young things may come bright and 
strong and be on their feet in a few 
minutes taking the teat, and again they 
may not. It is the work of the attend- 
ant to know when to expect an arrival, 
to be on hand to render assistance, if 
any should be actually needed. Just 
here comes in the advantages of experi- 
ence and good common sense. If no 
help is needed, none should be attempted. 
If everything is right, let nature have 
her own course. It is this possible eXe 
ception the attendant is to look out for. 
The opportunity of saving a colt, a calf 

a pig, a lamb warrants the most patient 

vigilance at a time when young (ngs 

are expected. 





EXTRA STRONG AMERICAN JACK-KNIFE 


Two hand-forged blades, manufactured of best crucible steel, with either stag or ebony handle 


brass lined. 


Price, delivered, ........ccee ceceeeeeeeeesenees teense sense neers sencees 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


This knife is highly tempered, finely finished, and*an excellent knife for hard work, 


5e 
Washington, D. C. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD! 


These afford all fortunate possessors a feast for eye and intellect which is grateful, eye unsurpassed f 


These superb views are reproductions in the highest style of art from plotographs wh 


ch picture Gorgeous 


ace Castles, Netable Buildings, Historic Views, Ancient Ruins, Cathedrals, 
ee ete taguinee with Karth’s Fairest and Most Inspiring Seenes, al! forming a complete 


PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


PART EIGHT (NOW 


. Monaco, France. 
2. A Square in Utrecht, Holland. 


3. Johan’s Strasse and Royal Palace, Christiana, Nor- | oy 


way. 
Palace of the Crown Prince, Stockholm. 
. Frelsors Kirk, or Church of Our Redeemer, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
. The Place of Commerce, Lisbon, 
. Mansion House, London. 
. The Royal Palace, Madrid, 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
In every issue of THESAMERICAN FARMER a “Sights and Scenes” Coupon will appear. 


READY) CONTAINS: 


9. St. Isaac’s Cathedral, St. Petersburg. 

10. Winter Palace, St. Petersburg. 

Mars Hill, Athens, 

2. The Suez Canal. 

18. The Great Sphinx, Egypt. 

14. Mount of Olives. 

15. Trafalgar Square, London. 

16. Stone Relief Work in the Church of St. John and 
St. Paul, Venice. 


THE SERIES. 
Mail Coupon and 


4 ¥ * Be particular to (1) 
ants in or stamps—to ** Coupon Department, The American Farmer. Be pa 
nae pember of the part desired ; (2) your full name and address ; (3) inclose the necessary coupon and 10 


cents With each coupon. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





o hes We can now furnish the entire 
20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from 
Number 1 to 20. 
who have been waiting to get the 


Any of our readers 


entire set at one time can now do so 
by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- | 
ing it to us with $2. Any of our, 
readers who may desire to order any 


of the Parts from No. 7 to No. 20, can 


the numbers wanted, and send it with | 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


To the Coupon Department, 


I inclose_.............-.... -., for which 
send by mail Parts 


Sights and Scenes of the World, to 


SPECIAL COUPON. 


American Farmer: 











10 cents for each part wanted. 
Coupon for Part 8 will be found on | 
page 4 as usual, 
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Poultry Calendar for April.- Thisisone of the 
nths for hatching You should hateh 

nain crop of chicks this and next month. 
inue the whole-corn feed almost entirely, 

cut clover regularly. Be sure the hens 

uty of ground bone and shell. Keepa 

kout for lic 

est: give them agood dusting of insect 

Feed the February and March hutch 
curly and often, and you will soon have 


s hickens, 


NOTED FANCIERS. 
Description of Mr. Richard H. Boswell 
and His Novel Lofts. 
1K term “ fancier” as ap- 
»lied to many persons 
erroneous in its meaning. 
The fact that one 
tuncies or takes a fancy to, 
or make a true fancier. 


is 


mere 
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[he spirit of a true fancier is born in the 
man, and from the cradle to the grave this 
spirit is cultivated with a genuinenss that 
is characteristic of the man alone. This 
affect i 


be a part of the natural instincts of the 


GENERAL VIEW Ol 


fancier ; bis hobby isa part of his nature ; 
his pleasures are in caring for and watch- 
ing the development of his favorites. 
the wants of his pets; he is en- 
til ped up in his faney and per- 

ties with enthusiasm that is 


bith alone. 
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city, we red 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF LOFTS, 


are essential to a true fancier. He was 
born in 1840 and has always lived in 
Washington. 
tribes is traceable to his boyhood days, 
and he was barely 10 years old when he 
owned and raised chickens and pigeons, 
For over 30 years he has been steadfast 
to his love, without a single exception. 
In this long period of time he has 
studied the nature and points of beauty 
in feathers with untiring devotion, He 
is perhaps the oldest and most noted 





| has would be a difficult task ; but among 


| the most popular 
|may be mentioned 
Seotch Fantails, 
White and Black 
Jacobins, Satinets, 
Blondinetts, Tee 
pigeons, Turbits, 
Magpies, Golden 
and Silver Pheas- 


eoand examine each hen | oes ( 
| Bantams. The same 


| care and zeal is dis- 
played with 
numerous 
to breed them true 
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lime is of no consequence when com- | , 
; | for the Jac bins and Pheasants; the 


| whole they may be 


fancier in this vicinity, besides being the 
recognized authority of the local fra- 


terity, 





RICKARD I, 


BOSW ELI, 


Ways | 
able of the y 
sidering the cost and labor, 

Mr. Boswell has six fine lofts 
Pigeons and numerous 


runs 
chickens, 


for 


rik ties, 
indeed, for any one to find 
loft 
teen at his place. 
ell & sing 
only dis 
surplus stock is to 
Schmid, of this city. 


He has exerted himself to al- 


oes he t j j 
secs the best specimens obtain- 
rarious breeds, without con- 


for his 
his 
( His stock to-lay numbers 
over )UY pigeons of all classes and va- 
It would be a diftie 

e a diflicult matter, 


ants, White Crested 
| White 
Crested Black Pol- 
ish, and the Black 


to feather, without 
any partiality ; yet, 
it is an admitted 


and White 


Breasted Red Game , 


these 
varieties 





fact, the little aris- 


tocrat of the fancy, 


JACOBIN, 


the Turbit, comes nearer to his generous 


( 


eart. 

The numerous illustrations show in 
letail the construction of his mammoth 
ofts, and will give the reader an idea of 


what may be created by the ingenuity 


( 





MR. 


of a genuine fancier. 
The illustration of the general view of 


n cannot be purchased, but must | lofts shows the arrangement of breeding 
pens and flights, 


The three figures in 
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BOSWELL’S LOFTS. 


the background are his son on the right, 


center, 


Mr. Chas. West, a local fancier, in the 
and himself on the left. The 


sectional view shows the breeding pens 


lower run is for chickens, the center for 


Jacobins, and 


the upper one is for 


| Pheasants. 


hard H. Boswell, of this | 


e the characteristics that | 


| bird. 
by Mr. Robinson, of 
Baltimore, 
the mother of some 


( 
€ 


noticeable 
may be mentioned, 
the fine display of (ae 


( 





| 


Ilis love for the feathered | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| The heads of these 
birds are easily hid- 
den in a close-fitting 


and well developed 


The Turbit which he is holding in his 
vand a famous 
It was raised 


1S 


and is 








of the greatest birds 
»f America. A most *# 
feature 
ity 
Jacobins, and as a “@ 


‘onsidered very fine. 


TURBIT HEN. 


hood. 

Nothing perhaps gives Mr. Boswell 
more pleasure than to receive visitors 
and show them his birds. He extends a 
cordial invitation to all who may desire 
to visit him and his numerous feathered 
beauties. 

ee 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Sex of Pigeons.—Can you tell me how to 


| distinguish the sex of pigeons ?—H. C., Dor- 
| sey, Mad. 





’ in a single 
so many extra fine birds as can be 
Mr. Boswell does not 
le bird from his lofts, and the 
position that he makes of his 


Mr. Edward §, 


lo enumerate the varicties which he 


There is no definite way of correctly 
distinguishing the sex of pigeons, but the 
male crows more and is generally larger 
than the female. Cases are known of 
birds of the same sex mating. 


Apoplexy.—1. My fowls twist their heads 
back of their necks and hoist their heads in 
all directions, and turn round and round, but 
eat heartily as soon as the attack subsides. I 
would like to know the cause of and remedy 
for the trouble? 2. My fowls are Wyan- 
dottes, and seem very unhealthy. What 
breed would make the best cross on them ?— 
D. M., Gerrie, Ind. 

1. Your fowls suffer from apoplexy, 
undoubtedly caused by feeding too much 
fat-producing food. When you notice the 
first symptoms catch the fowl and dip its 
head in cold water two or three times. 
If this does not relieve the fowl, bleed it 
cutting the large vein under the wing 
afd making the incision parallel with 
the vein, not crosswise. When conscious- 
ness returns press the finger over the cut 
to stop the flow of blood. Feed lightly 
for a few days on soft food. ‘ 
between the Plymouth Rock, Leghorn 


or Brahma would undoubtedly give 


your stock more vigor. The unhealthy 


| condition of your birds is caused by con- 


tinuous inbreeding. 


Gapes and Cholera.—Please give me a 
recipe for preventing gapes and cholera in 


chickens ?—R. C. Y., Harman, W. Va. 


The best-known recipe is cleanliness, 
| Whitewash the henhouse, spade up the 
Tun and sprinkle air-slaked lime over 

the ground. Keep pure, clean water in 
,the drinking vessels. We think that 


gapes or 


you will not be troubled with 
cholera if you follow these directions, 


| 


‘| the eanula. 


2. A cross 
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CAPONIZING INSTRUMENTS. 





A Comparison of the Best Known In- 
struments to the Fratenity. 

The receipt of numerous inquiries 
from our readers as to the proper instru- 
ments used for caponizing has caused us 
to publish in this issue illustrations 
and descriptions of all known instru- 
ments. This article, in conjunction with 
the one on caponizing which was pub- 
lished in Toe AMERICAN FARMER for 
Jan. 1, 1894, we believe will give all the 
knowledge necessary on this subject. 

In the first article was shown the 
entire operation of caponizing, and in 
this we will show and explain the various 
implements used for that purpose. 





No. 1. 
No. 1. Improved capon spreader, the 
best ever used for the purpose and very 
simple. 


No. 2. 

No. 2. Old-fashioned capon spreader, 
recommended by some who know little | 
or nothing about caponizing. While 
working with it, it will fly out and you 
are liable to find it 10 feet away just at 
a critical momemt. 








NO. 3. 

No. 3. Improved spring cup capon 
forceps. This instrument is doing excel- 
lent work. It is strong and a very handy 
instrument. It is the instrument now 
used for performing the operation in- 
stantly and painlessly. 








| 

| 

No. 4, | 

+ ‘ . | 
No. 4. Mr. Samuel Cushman’s im- | 
proved Chinese spoon and hook. Mr. | 


| 


Cushman spared no time or expense to 
bring this instrument to perfection. 
Wigmore made him six or eight before 











abutment, the horse or wire being 
ready to be pushed forWard after each 
amputation. 


Chinese set. 
fluous instruments, éach and every one 
being well suited for the“purpose. 


holding birds with cord and weights. 


birds. 
caponizing board can be made by using 
improved staple A to slide over the bird’s 
wings, with two lugs on, about one inch 
from the points, to prevent forcing the 
wings too close together, which would be 
the case without them. 
ing the staple in the middle enables you 
to use the upper part for a handle. 
point is longer than the other, to make 
its introduction into the board much 
| easier. 
will take any size bird. B is a strap 
loop, with a pin across the top to pre- 
vent the strap from falling through the 
board when not in use. 
end of the strap is a weight (C) for keep- 
ing the feet down. 


It is needless to suggest the use of so 
simple a device, other than to point out 
to the novice the necessity of introducing 

| the instrument into, the windpipe at the 

base of the tongue mstead of the throat. 

By holding the patient in a position that 

the neck will be straight, giving the 

instrument a few qyick turns, it will be 
found, on withdrawing it from the wind- 
pipe, that the worms have become en- 
tangled in the wire. 

Mr. | i8 Very small, lessen the 

e| instrument by pressing between the fin- 























No. 11. Shaw’s No. 6 or improved 
This set contains no super- 





no. 12. 
No. 12. This cut shows the method of 





13. 
No. 13. This shows staples for holding 


NO. 


This cut also shows how a good 


The bar cross- 


One 


With seven holes in the board it 


At the other 


ee) 


no. 14. 
No. 14. Improved gapes exterminator. 





If the athicted bird 
width of the | 








he got just what he called pertect. He sen , pad eae bee Psy “— a4 
|;made Mr. Cushman quite a number of | oe “ ily eS 
| tools beside these. Mr. Cushman is in | S™CC*U"Y: a34 
| charge of the Rhode Island Experiment - 
Station poultry department. en <a =z 
<0 
t } 
Cor = f = ie no. 15. 
$ No. 15. Shows No. 6 set steel wire 


No. 5. 

No. 5. Wigmore’s 
Wire Capon Canula. Its use is as fol- 
lows: By catching the first and second 
finger on plate 6 6 and pressing the 
thumb on a the wire will come forth in 
a loop (shape ¢) ready for receiving or 
slipping over the parts, and on removing 
the thumb it will return to its first 
_—? holding the spermatic cord 
| firmly between the wire and the end of 
This tool is highly recom- 


Improved Steel 





mended. 





No. 6. 
No. 6. Old-style Chinese Whalebone 
Spreader. This instrument has been 


used by the Chinese for centuries, 


yo ° 
No. 7. 


No. 7. Old-style Chinese capon spoon 
and hook, ete., which is also very old. 











No. 8. 
No. 8. Old-style Chinese horsehair 
canula, ete., perhaps known for a century 
or more. 
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No. 9. 

No. 9. Showing bird in position ready 
to caponize. The modern method of 
cutting is to stab right between the first 
and second ribs within one and a half 
inches of the backbone, with the edge of 
the knife from you, then cut forward for 
one and a half inches. The old way 
was to cut drawing the knife toward 
you, making several cuts before getting 
through the ribs, and with a restless bird 
receiving considerable hacking and suffer- 
ing. 


i sa 


No. 10. 

No. 10. Improved Chinese horsehair 
canula, It is recessed out at the end just 
enough to allow the horsehair to fit the 
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caponizing canula, 
parison, though in use by many. 


start with thorough-bred fowls. 











groove, freely coming out against the 


It is given for com- 
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THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 


If colonies are short of stores, feed 
them until there is plenty of bloom. 


If the bees are restless give more air 
and water, and sweep up the dead ones. 


A good queen and two pounds of bees 
put into a hive where the combs contain 
honey will make a strong colony and 
build up rapidly. 


After puttiffg hives in order, put the 
combs back in the same order as before ; 
for if this is not done the brood nest may 
be spread out, so that the bees cannot 
keep all of the brood warm. 


Some who are new at the business 
think they must open the hives often 
and examine the bees. This is a mis- 
take, and after they have had the proper 
care they should not be tampered with. 


You will not regret leaving the bees 
in the cellar too late half as much as 
taking them out too early. Some say 
when the bloom comes on the maple is 
the right time, but this is too early some- 
times. 


When the beginner decides on the 
kind of hive to use, it is best to have 
them all uniform, because he may often 
wish to transfer a part of one hive to 
another, perhaps to strengthen weak 
swarms, and for this reason all of the 
parts should be interchangeable. 


An indiscriminate use of the smoker 
is not advisable, but it is often neces- 
sary even with gentle bees to have one 
on hand; for instance, when removy- 
ing the racks, etc., and then it is mainly 
for the protection of the bees themselves. 


Bees should be obtained about 40 or 
45 days before the beginning of the 
honey flow, so the seeond brood will be 
ready for the harvest. After the egg is 
laid, it takes three days for it to hatch 
into a larva, and after this is fed six 
days it is grown so as to fill the cell. 
The cell is then capped and in 12 more 
days the perfect bee emerges. 


Concerning the king bird, or bee 
martin, a bee paper says: “I think we 
had better use our rifles and shotguns in 
a way to induce them to learn that 
apiaries are ‘unhealthy’ localities for 
such boarders.” And yet Langille says: 
“Occasionally he may snap up a bee 
from the hive, but for this small trespass 
his extensive destruction of noxious 
insects abundantly compensates.” 





ABOUT SWARMS. 


Bees During the Honey Flow. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
months of June and July I keep a strict 
watch over my bees, hiving all the first 
swarms I can. I never allow them to 
swarm more than once if I can help it. 
As soon as a colony swarms I mark the 
hive where it issues from, them I examine 
the brood frames, cut out all the queen 
cells except one, which I leave in case 
the hive is queenless, then I put on a 
super. The next one that swarms I 
serve the same way, and so on until all 
have swarmed. If they issue second 
swarms I drive them into the hives that 
are the weakest, thus keeping the hive 
full of bees during the honey flow. I 
think a hive half full of bees is a nuisance, 








16. 
the 


NO. 


No. 16. Shows Farmer Miles 


eapon spreader, which is given for com- 
parison. 





No. 17. 


No. 17. Shows the Miles 


Farmer 


capon forceps, also given for comparison. 





No, 18. 
No. 18. Shows cords and hooks. 





No. 19. 
No. 19. Shows a capon knife and for- 


ceps combined, 





Give Your Experience. 
We will be pleased to publish the 


personal experience of our readers in 
raising poultry. Brief articles on hatch- 


ing, raising, and caring for the chicks 


from egg to maturity will prove of inter- 
est to all. 


Send them in. 


Procure Eggs Now. 
This is the best time to buy eggs to 
Sell a 
couple of scrubs, and with the money 
purchase eggs of improved breeds. Try 
it, and we feel satisfied that you will 
never regret the investment. 








wx 
Just What You Need. 


It isn’t often that we call attention to the 
various concerns who advertise with us, but 
we have heard so much of late in regard to 
the good qualities of the Neponset Water- 
proot Fabrics, as well as our own experience 
in using the same, that we are tempted to 
call our readers’ attentiow to the advertise- 
ment in this issue of F. W. Bird & Son. — 

There is no question but what these fabrics 
are more durable, more economical, take less 
time to put on, and give better satisfaction 
than anything on the market. 

And we are told that Messrs. Bird are now 
introducing a kind of carpeting that is des- 
tined to take the place of oilcloth, having a 
tough back, great wearing qualities, and costs 
but little, well, perhaps, $2.00, to cover a 
room 9x9. Neponset Carpeting is made in 
beautiful colorings. 

We advise our readers to send for samples 
of these fabrics. If you mention this paper 
they will be sent you free. 





giving no profit and perhaps dying the 
following Winter. After the new swarms 
have stood three or four days I examine 
them, and if they have a queen I puta 
super on them. If they are queenless I 
put in a brood frame containing bees and 
brood in all stages. 

When the bees commence to cap the 
| sections on the first supers I put on I 
raise them and place empty ones contain- 
ing one pound sections with a piece of 
comb foundation in each under them, 
thus keeping the bees busy all the time 
during the honey flow. Sometimes I 
have as many as three supers on a hive 
at once. As soon as I notice the bees 
commencing to cluster in front of the 
hive I examine them. If the supers are 
full or nearly so, I give them new ones. 
I find if they have plenty of room to 
store honey in they will not be apt to 
cluster any. My theory is to keep them 
busy during the honey flow.—W. A. 
Sever, Manston, Wis. 


> 


Transferring. 





If you intend to transfer any of your 
bees from old to new hives, “first get 
your new frame hive ready by putting 
full sheets of foundation in the frames 
previously wired. This will insure 
straight comb and worker cells and pre- 
vent the bees from raising so many use- 
less drones. Now give the bees some 
smoké through the entrance; then re- 
move~the old hive a few yards from its 
stand and turn it upside down. Place 
the new hive on the old stand; cuta 
hole in the bottom of the old hive or re- 
move the bottom entirely. Now place a 
box over the hole or bottom large enough 
to hold a half bushel of bees, and drum 
on the sides of the old hive for about 15 
minutes, when most of the bees will be in 
the box above. Take this box and dump 
the bees at the entrance of the new hive, 
which should stand just where the old 
one stood. As the bees go into the hive 

yatch for the queen. If you do not get 
her, drum again, for to make the trans- 
ferring a success the queen must be in 
the new hive. This accomplished, place 
your queen-excluding honey board on 
the new hive and set the old hive on top 
of this, so that the remaining bees have 
no exit except through the honey board 
and the new hive. As the queen cannot 
get back into the old hive the bees draw 
out the foundation to make room for the 
queen to lay. In 21 days the brood 
above will all have hatched and if you 
then put a bee escape between the two 


may a few days later remove the old de- 
serted bee hive. If there is any honey 
left in the old comb do not let the bees 


| manner, of lime and water, and is diluted 


hives in place of the honey board you: 


Fodder Plants, Cereals and Root Crops, 


When writing mention this paper. 


wow IS THE TIME TO sow 


HENDERSON’S SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURES 


FOR HAY AND PERMANENT PASTURE. 


These mixtures will give a pasture that will stand without renewal for 20 years. Th 
acres are now sown withthem annually. Far more profitable than Timothy. ’ on 


Henperson’s American Farmer’s Manual offering the most complete list of Grasses, 
mailed free on application. , 


|PETERHENDERSON CO 
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In the Spring. 


The Rev. C. M. Herring says in an 
exchange: “When the thermometer 
rises to 45° or 50° in March bees should 
have their first fly, and occupy their 
Summer stands. The packing over the 
frames should remain till the honey 
flow, when the supers should take its 
place. Three months is the extent that 
bees should occupy the cellar. All 
other times they should have their lib- 
erty to fly as they please. During 
December, January, and February no 
person should lay their finger on the 
hives, unless there is trouble and com- 
motion within. In such case watch for 
a sunny day, and let the troubled colony 
have a fly. 

“In moving bees to their stands, clean 
the bottom boards and make good all 
lack of supplies by placing a box of 
honey under the packing over the 
frames, and tuck it in warmly. Later, 
when pollen begins to come in freely, 
feed all the colonies, slightly, with warm 
sirup made by boiling four pounds of 
nice sugar in one quart of water. This 
will stimulate brooding, and from now 
till the time of apple blossoms success in 
this respect will tell in the time of har- 
vest.” 





Fertilizer for Melons. 


A subscriber asks us to advise him as 
to a fertilizer other than farmyard ma- 
nure with which to raise melons. We 
have carefully looked up all the experi- 
ments made in melon growing and con- 
sulted the best authorities on the subject, 
and they all concur in the statement that 
good farmyard manure is the best fertil- 
izer for melons, and few suggest any 
other. We never used anything else, 
and, therefore, cannot say from our own 
experience anything in favor of any 
other fertilizer. In one or two cases we 
find recommended the use of nitrate of 
soda to stimulate the quick growth of the 
plant and thus hasten maturity. Reason- 
ing from analogy, we should think that 
a complete fertilizer—that is, one com- 
posed of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, but especially rich in ammonia, 
would succeed if used on a soil already 
full of humus. Farmyard manure is 
deficient in phosphoric acid and potash, 
as a complete fertilizer, but com- 
paratively rich in ammonia, An appli- 
cation of, say, 200 to 300 pounds per | 
acre of phosphate and potash, in equal | 
parts, when planting, and the subsequent | 
top dressing of the crop with 200 pounds 
to the acre of nitrate of soda, after the 
plants have fairly started to grow, would, 
we should suppose, produce a good crop 
on suitable land.—Southern Planter. 

Whitewashing With the Spraying 

Pump. 

The use of Bordeaux mixture in the 
spraying pump suggests that the machine 
can be used to good purpose in spraying 
whitewash upon greenhouse roofs, barn 
basements, and fences. We now apply 
all the whitewash upon our larger glass 
roofs by means of a pump and nozzle. 
The whitewash is made in the ordinary 








to about the consistency of thin cream. 
If a large surface is to be covered, espe- 
cially if it is difticult to reach, a direct- 
delivery nozzle, like the Boss, or a com- 
mon discharge nozzle, is used, and the 
operator stands several feet away. But 
if it is desired to cover the surface evenly 
and neatly, the MeGowen nozzle is most 
satisfactory. — New York Experiment 
Station Bulletin. 


Farming in Nevada. 

Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: You 
will find inclosed 50 cents for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. Aftera year’s trial 
I think it is the best farmers’ paper in 
America. We are now having a big 
snow storm, greater than usual for this 
time of year. It insures an abundant 
supply of water for irrigating the coming 
season. All crops are dependent on irri- 
gation in this country, as we have not 
sufficient rain during growing season. 
Our principal crops are hay, potatoes, 
apples, and other fruits, and vegetables 
of excellent qualities. Wheat, barley, 
and oats do well. Maize moderately 
good. 

Farm products are selling below the 
cost of production to most of those who 
pay a high rate of wages, $30 a month. 
All such farmers find themselves going 
behind every year. There are several 
causes why farm produce is cheaper 
here than elsewhere: the want of home 
market in consequence of stoppage at 
mining, high freight rates, and we have 
to compete with the Italians, who bring 
here their young men under contract to 
work out their fare at the rate of $7 or 
$8 a month. That takes about one 
year. By that time he has learned a 
few words of English and offers his labor 
to the American, or other nationalities 
than his own, for $30 a month. So you 
see he is in a position to regulate the 
market prices to suit himself. He grows 
rich. We grow poor. He holds the 
market because he is able to undersell 
us, and the consumer prefers dealing 
with him because he is a little cheaper. 
Now, is it not plain to the dullest mind 
that the American is losing his foothold 
and being driven from the soil by the 
low cunning and enterprise of an alien 
race whose language and habits well 
adapts him for the business? He is 
ruining that other great curse, the China- 
man, since his source of cheap labor 
supply has been cut off by the exclusion 


people from landing at our ports. The 
other is to pay our help $7 or $8 a 
month; that means starvation to the 
laboring man’s family. Of course, if we 
all understood their language, we would 
be in a position to hold our own by imi- 
— them.—Joun W. Hitt, Verdi, 
ev. 
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iitentF1 OWER SEEDS 
kee varetles, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by 
an Oldand Reliable Pub- 
) Hohing 5 jowse! = Lapise” 
ORLD is @ large 2-page 
column illustrated Magazine for 
ladies and the family circle. I 
is devoted to stories, poems, ladi 
fancy work, home decoration, housée 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
Teading, etiquette, ete. ‘o inte 
this charming ladles’ into 100, 
homes where it is not already taken, we 
now make the following colossal offer: Upon 
receipt of oni tn silver or stam 




















Free and postpaid, a lar jfcent Collection 
of Choice Flower Seeds, varieties, tocluding Pansies, 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phiox Foesmendll, Balsa, 
Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., et 
Remember twelve cents pays for the magazine three montheand this 
entire magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a 
first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. We guarantee eve 
subseriber many times the value of money sent, and will refun 
your money and make you a present of both seeds and Magasine! 
you are not satisfied. Do not confound this offer with 
the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. 
Writeto-day. Don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents, 
SPECIAL OFFER! fas 

sending us 12 

cents for above offer, and naming the & 
paper in which she saw this advertise 
ment, we will send free, in addition to 
all the above, one packet of the celebra- 
ted Marguerite Carnation (half dwarf 
variety), the enly Carnation that will bloom 
from seed the t season. It produces in 
abundance, large, exquisitely fragrant flowers Fite 
most brilliant hues, in the various shades of white, red, < 

ink and variegated, fully 80 per cent. being double. 

lants begin to Guan in four monthe after planting, and 
continue in great profusion until frostcomes. This packet ® 
of seeds is alone worth the SFE rol” for the entire combiaation. 


ANOTHER GREAT OFFER? ave Gongs ‘ur regs 


ey 
subscription price) we will sen ¢ Ladies’ W orld f MY 
Year, together with our magnificent Collection of Chol 
lower Socda above described, likewise one packet 
tepsively advertised and ular Marguerite Carnation. Ad 1 
. HM. MOORE & +» 27 Park Place, New Yorks, 


When writing mention this paper. 


HO FOR TEXAS!! 


Farmers, Capitalists, Turn 
Your Attention to the 
Beevilie Region. 


A high, rolling, healthy country, an 
abundance of pure water, fine Winter 
or Summer climate, good society, schools, 
and churches; a great variety of choice 
lands adapted to agriculture, hortioult 
ure, the raising of live stock, poultry, 
bees, ete. Lands in large or small 
tracts at $3.50 to $10 per acre. Send 
25 cents for a sample copy of the South- 
west Texas Magazine, which gives full 
description of this country. Other de- 
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scriptive matter maps, etc., free. Write 
immediately to 
SKAGGS R. E. CO., 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
When writing mention this paper, 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stoek, 
Gold Fish, Aquariums, Globes, 
Bird Gages, Ete. 


CAPONIZING INSTRUMENTS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Handsome Llustrated Catalogue for 2-cent stamp, 
EDWARD 8S. SCHMID, 

712 Twelfth St. N. W. Washington, D. O. 


When writing mention this paper. 


-Eccs! EGcSs! Eccs! 


For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century, 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JOHN M. DAILEY, 

Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. ©, 


THE KINC OF PICEONS. 

Pa. Few Homing Pigeons 

‘ : for sale at low price. Rare 

chance to get tine birds, 

Send two-cent stamp for 
prices. 

GEORGE E. HOWARD, 


Rex 54, 
West Washington, D. 0, 
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fF. 00 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
@) 300 Toulouse and Embden 
Geese, Rowen and Pekin Ducks; 
400 Logit and Dark Brahmas, P, 
Rocks, P. Cochins, Langshans, 
Leghorns, Polish and Bantams, 
Leading breeder in Ohio. High- 
est awards at World's Fair. Send 
for catalogue. Chas. MeClave, 
Box F, New London, Ohlbo, 


When writing mention this paper. 


Highest 
SME WORLD'S FAIR tvtran 
==MEDAL and DIPLOMA, 
om our INCUABTOR and BROODER 
. If you are interested in 
LJ} Poultry, it wil! pay you to send 4 cents im 
stam ps for 72 page catalogue, giving valuable 
5. points on Poultry Culture. Address 

Reliable Incubator Co., Quiney, Ib 


When writing mention this paper. 


INVINCIBI R SI 7sciereesteies 


INVINCIBLE HATCHER $f 7'3:ir 



















teed to hatch as well as the 
Peat i highest priced Incubator made 
4} 8 or your money refunded. Send 
4c. in stamps for No. 639 Cate- 
logu*. Write to our customers acd 
vou wlll use no other. — 
n 6 months, and nocomplain's frum any customer A 

BUCKEYE INCUBATOR Uv., SPRINGFIEZLD, 0. 


When writing mention this paper. 


_- @ New 64 pageCatalogue tor 1894 


Is now ready. The most complete book 
ever ublished on Fancy Poultry and 
Standard seeds, Send 4 cts. in stamps, 
John Bauscher Jr., Freeport, fll, 


When writing mention this paper. 


INCUBATORS & BROODER 


ere only $5. Best and cheapest for 
— chicks; 40 first premiums ; 3,000 
testimonia!s ; send for catalogue. 


G, $, SINGER, Box 593, Cardington, 0. 


When writing mention this paper. 


LANT B.ackberry, 


Curran's, Goosenerry, 
Asparagus, Grapes. 





























REES Aorie, 


Peach, Chestnut, 
Walnut. Sen 
for Catalogue, 


J. $. COLLINS’ SON, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


When writing mention this paper. 


Strawberry, 








ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Rod and Poland Chine 
APIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
p and House Dogs. Catalogue. 

6. W. 2 bechran ville, Chester Oo., Pomnae 


When writing mention Lis paper, 








ny a! \ of pure-bred fowls $1 per 13. 8 varieties, 
EGGS Write L. HIBBERD, Lima, Pa. 
When writing mention this paper. 








act. Now, there are just two ways to 











get to it, or robbing will be the result.” 


stop this, One is to exclude all such 


BUCCIES & HARNESS AT HALF PRICE 
$59 Buggy $25. Buy of factory, save Middles 
$10 Harness $4.75 | man’s Profit. Catalozue Freer 
U.S.CART & BUCCY CO. CINCINRATI.O. 


When writing mention this papa 
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€ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - 50 CeNnTs 


Writ« for special inducements to club raisers. 

Advertising rates mude known upon applica- 
tion. 

- - 

G2 Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties udvertising in this paper, if ‘hey will 
state thst they saw the advertisement .n THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, This is little trouble and 
Costs nothing, but it helps us, and is intorma- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


ta When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subseriptions will be entered for the 
Generul Fdition. 


e = 
TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year tliat you will find it one of the most 





rofitable investments that you can make. 
Ve hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 


OUR CLUBBING. LIST. 





The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tore AmMerRICcAN Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Vame of Regular With the Ameri- 


Perivdical, Price. can Farmer. 
Fane Sei Sy Lene Sam aerenee fe $l wo $1 2 
wy Little Men and 
SN oink datnaeamess 100 1% 
Worthington’s Maga 
=e. geecvesueness 250 250 
Re aa ww bt) 
he National Tribune. 100 1% 
merican Gardening... 100 12 
OGEY'S... 6. cece scceeees 3W 3 00 
he Young Sportsman 50 85 


ET © 

Tur New York World, organ of the 
importers and the foreign merchants, 
Bays: 

As the total production of sugar in the 
United States in 1890 was only 227,000 tons, 
it would be cheaper to buy all of it and dump it 
into the Gulf of Mexico than to put a protect- 


five tax on imported sugar because of it. 
Once on the free list always on the free list! 





OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1 a year 
when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
fent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
school lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost. etc. 
Tt is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THe AMERICAN FARMER 
‘will be sent to any address for one year post- 

aid for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
ications 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
Ron-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
“Determined not to know anything among 

ou save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
ligious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
sson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
tories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
Yangenient with its publishers so that we can 
send both itand THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
+ paid, to any address for one year for only 
5 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 

monthly publication of New York City, will 
sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FaR- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abroad contains a 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 
t could not be bought separately in sheet 
rm in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
Member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
= of this publication and THE AMERICAN 

ARMEK tor a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to all subscribers in 
gonnection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

ither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
Ny Without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 

ARMER for one year accompanying the 

order. 
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CUT THIS OUT. 


Naine 7 


Address a 


none was left at home to develop her in- 


\ and diversified agriculture in this country, 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: I notice in 
your number of March 1 the tables showing 
the imports of eggs, and how our farmers saved 
$2,000,000 by the tariff of five cents a dozen 
on eggs. 

Now, I am sure that the prices of eggs re- 
ceived by farmers in this section have been 
lower the past year than ever before, though” 
it may have benefited those living along the 
border of Canada. So far as the farmers of 
the whole country are concerned they have not 
received the additional five cents added. 

Then, to look at it from the other side, a 
large proportion of this $2,000,000 came from 
across the great water, and those who sold us 
the eggs probably bought shoes, hats, gar- 
ments, or other articles, thus giving employ- 
ment to mechanics, for no country can afford 
to buy with money, but must exchange goods, 
or the money would soon all be gone. If you 
object to commerce and exchange of commodi- 
ties we might as well wall in our country and 
allow other nations to trade with each other, 
leaving us outentirely. If we buy from other 
countries we also sell something to them at 
the same time. 

We may also inadvertently protect the ad- 
joining country to our sorrow. For instance, 
our agricaltural implements are the best in 
the world. We had a large trade with Canada. 
We put a duty on such articles, and Canada 
retaliated. The result is that we protected 
Canada, built up her implement industry, 
and now she prefers to have it remain so. 
The Department statistics show that such im- 
plements were rarely imported into this 
country, and our implement trade abroad 
largely increased, but at present we have lost 
the Canadian trade. 

I am a protectionist, but not in favor of 
protection to the employing class only. I 
favor protecting the working man in prefer- 
ence to protecting the machinery of the em- 
ployers. The highly protected textile work- 
ers of Kensington (Philadelphia) are now 
being fed from soup houses, while their pro- 
tected employers are immensely wealthy. 

A tarill on everything (for that is but fair 
to all classes, and each class is clamoring for 
it) means to restrict commerce, shut off our 
foreign markets, and cause over-production 

sause of under consumption. Protection 
(blockade of parts) conquered the South in 
the late war by impoverishing her, and as 
we cannot restrict any country without retali- 
ation being inilicted upon us in return, we 
should calculate the difficulties in advance.— 
P. H. JAcoss, Hammonton, N. J. 

Our correspondent is in error in some 
things. First, the great mass of those 
foreigners who sell us eggs do not buy 
manufactured or, in fact, any kind of 
goods from us. On the contrary, they 
It is 


true that the Canadians are customers to 


are strong competitors of ours. 


a certain extent for our manufactured 
products, but they buy no farm products 
the Scotch, Dutch, 
Danes, Germans, Italians, Austrians, and 


whatever, while 
Chinese, who sell us eggs, buy very little 
of anything from us, except wheat and 
corn, which we sell them at a loss. 
Common business prudence, we think, 
dictates that we raise $4,000,000 worth 
more eggs, and not so much wheat. 
Before going any further, we will say 
distinctly that Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
is strictly a class paper, and pretends to 
be nothing else. It is looking out solely 
for the interests of the farmers as a class, 
and has no concern for the manufactur- 
ers asa class. We are not interested in 
making markets for their goods, or in 
protecting them. That is the business 
of the papers which represent them, as 
Where 


the interests of the manufacturers lie in 


we attempt to do the farmers. 


the same lines with those of the farmers, 
we support them; but where the inter- 
ests of the farmers are opposed, we are 
start to finish. 
Let each fellow look out for his own 


with the farmers from 
side. Our side is the farmers, and we 
firmly believe that if the manufacturers 
have the benefit of protection to secure 
a market in this country for their boots 
and shoes, etc., the farmers should have 
the same protection to secure to them 
the market for every agricultural prod- 
uct that our people need and which our 
soil will produce. We do not for an 
instant concede that we should give up 
a portion of our home market for agri- 
cultural products to extend the foreign 
markets for manufacturers. 

The talk of putting a wall around the 
country never had much meaning to 
us. So long as we are buying abroad 
nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandize every year, of which over one- 
third are farm products, the “wall” 
talk has little force. Our own home 
market is and will continue to be in- 
finitely larger and more profitable than 
The trade 
of a single rich, prosperous County is of 


any that we can find abroad. 


small European Kingdom. 

Our correspondent’s reference to the 
blockade of the Southern ports is not 
fortunate, because the South had to put 
every man in the country into camp, and 
dustries. Had the South only needed | 
to put a moderate sized army into the 
field, there is no doubt that the blockade 
would have given a great and lasting 
impetus both to her manufactures and 
her diversified agriculture just as the 
Embargo Acts and the War of 1812 
laid solid foundations for manufacturing 


and just as the Napoleonic wars built up 

tthe great beet sugar industry in France, 
and the still greater soda manufacture in 
England. 


THE LOW PRICE OF WHEAT. 
The enormous supplies of wheat which 
it is believed can be thrown into the 
world’s market from Russia, Argentine, 





India and Australia are mainly respon- 
sible for the continued low prices. The 
uncertainty as to how mud these coun- 
tries really have for export is what ag- 
gravates the situation. Months ago it 
was believed that we were near the end ; 
that the Argentinians had rushed all 
their grain to market to meet the press- 
ing demands of their English creditors, 
and that the frost would soon seal up 
the supply from Russia, at least, until 
next Spring. But these hopes seem to 

The 


supply ” appears to constantly augment, 


be frustrated. world’s “ visible 
and a fear takes possession of dealers as 
to what the end may be. Noone knows 
with any degree of certainty just how 
much wheat Russia raised. She has no 
statistics worthy of the name, but every 
one knows that she is constantly opening 
up new areas for cultivation; that her 
railroads every year reach new territories 
of immense extent, and that her teeming 
population, having few other resources, 
all rush into wheat growing as the only 
sure money crop. How much money it 
brings them is not the question, so long 
as it brings them any. If the rapacious 
middlemen allow them 25 cents a bushel 
it will be riches; if only five cents a 
bushel, they must accept it, for there is 
no help. They can do nothing but raise 
wheat, and must sell it for what they 
can. 

It is very much the same way in the 
Argentine Confederation. There is al- 
most a limitless extent of wheat land 
there, and any number of Italians and 
other peoples are being rushed on to it, 
who will work it for the barest living. 
The Black Sea and Balti¢ ports of 
Russia are nearer the markets of the 
world than Chicago, Duluth, Portland, 
Seattle, or San Francisco. So are the 
Argentine ports. 

This is the most serious matter con- 
fronting the American farmer. It has 
one clear, unmistakable meaning, which 
no thinking man can shut his eyes to. 
That is that we must cease relying on 
the exportation of wheat, and devote 
ourselves to our home markets. Instead 
of raising wheat to sell abroad, let us de- 
vote more attention to raising the things 
which we buy abroad. We exported 
last year 117,121,109 bushels of wheat, 
and 16,620,339 barrels of flour, valued 
altogether at $169,028,317, while we 
imported over $300,000,000 of agri- 
cultural products that we could have 
produced on our own soil. 


at a loss, and more of the things that 
other people are selling us at a profit.” 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The farmers have reason for renewed 





in which the tariff bill has been reported 
to the Senate. Everybody else seems to 
have received some consideration except 
them. The collars and cuffs industry 
of Troy, N. Y., for example, got ample 
protection, but the infinitely greater in- 
terests of the New York farmers in hay, 
eggs, dairy products, vegetables, etc., re- 
ceived no recognition. 

Except in the matter of sugar, for 
which a resolute fight was made by the 
Louisiana Senators, the farmers are left 
in quite as bad a shape as when the 
Wilson Bill passed the House. 

The only hope now is that amend- 
ments may be made when the bill comes 
The 


farmers have many real, stanch, able 


up for consideration in the Senate. 


friends in that body, who will do all that 
is possible in the way of argument and 
their individual votes to secure fair treat- 
ment for them. How far they will be 
able to influence amendments in that di- 
rection remains to be seen. We can 
only hope for the best. 

There will almost certainly be a long 
debate on the bill when it comes up, as 
the opposing Senators are going to insist 


on being heard to the fullest extent. 
oomensiellepedllittanienetanssn 


Tue collars and cuffs people of Troy, 
N. Y.,—but a few thousand in number— 
made their influence felt so strongly on 
one Senator as to secure a raise in the 
protection on their special industry from 
sut the 1,000,000 
farmers interested in wool, and the mil- 


55 to 55 per cent. 


lions of others interested in fruits, eggs, 
barley, tobacco, vegetables, etc., seem to 
have lacked any decided, fighting cham- 
pion on the floor of the Senate. 





The commonest kind of horse sense | 
says: “Raise less wheat to sell abroad | 


disappointment and anger over the form | 


WEATHER PERVERSITY. 

“Tt is the ungtpected that happens,” 
says the old proverb, and the farmers 
think this is partievlarly true when it is 
something disag}eeg}le to them, whether 
it is the veto of the:seigniorage bill, the 
free wool feature, of, the Senate tariff bill, 
or the condition of the weather. In our 
last issue we gave. what we said, and 
what the Weather Bureau said, was to 
be the last Snow Map. The snow had 
then faded to litéle strings and patches 
along our northern boundary, and it 
seemed that another day of sunshine 
would certainly end it. But March— 
always the most eccentric of months— 
seemed wickedly determined to add to 
the troubles the farmers are suffering 
from vicious legislation, and after weeks 
of unprecedented warmth brought dis- 
aster to the whole country by a few days 
of unprecedented cold. It could 
have done worse if it had been managed 


not 


by the cheap lawyers and blathering 
politicians who compose the majority of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. In fact, it seems to have been 
actuated by precisely the same spirit 
and struck most viciously at nearly the 
same interests. Fruits, tobacco, Spring 
lambs, ete., have been terribly injured, 


from Michigan to Florida. 


injury will not really be as great as it 
seems at first, just as we must hope that 
the Wilson iniquity will not hurt us as 
bad as it threatens. 

In the meanwhile we give another 
Snow Map—thanks to the Weather Bu- 
reau—which will be invaluable to our 


readers in furnishing them a basis upon 
which to estimate the crop prospects. 





SHODDY. 


abolition of wool duties will bring about 
a substitution of pure woolen goods for 
those composed more or less of shoddy. 





| This was the greatest point attempted to | 


| be made by Jerry Simpson in his speech 
{on free wool. ‘They forget that the 
| greatest country in the world for shoddy 
| is England, and that there 1,000 pounds 
of shoddy are used to.one anywhere else. 
Nearly all the wool that enters into the 
clothing of the poorer classes there is 
shoddy, or other forms of waste wool, and 


this is the material of the cheap cloths 
| and clothes with which the English del- 
uge the rest of ;the world. The only 
way we can get all-wool clothing is by 
| the passage of a law similar to the oleo- 


| margarine law, which will compel every 


seller to distinctly label his goods as con- 
taining such a proportion of pure wool, 
so much shoddy, cotton, ete. 

Such a law should be passed, and it is 
not too soon to begin agitating it. 








MissouRIANS of Pettis County are 





vainly endeavoring to get the Senate to 
| consider their interests in the matter of 
‘eggs. Quite a large business has been 
buiit up there in shipping eggs and poultry 
to Eastern markets. There are two large 
egg-packing houses in Sedalia, and even 
during the hot Summer months they 
never paid less than 10 cents a dozen. 
| It is urged that the reduction of duty on 
eggs will destroy this business, and take 
from the farmers of the County at least 
$1,000 a week. 


The World wants us to continue to 


send out $118,000,000a year forsugar be- 
cause the New York importers will make 





big commissions on it, which they would 
not get if the money were paid to the 
| Nebraska, Dakota, California and Louisi- 


ana farmers. 





Have all your neighbors see THE 
AMERICAN Farmer and read it. Ask 
them to subscribe and help it in its great 





fight for farmers’ rights. The more sub- 
scribers it has the better fight it can 
Send us the names of your 


make. 
neighbors who you think ought to see 


the paper. We shall be glad to send 


them sample copies. 





- 
* 





Tue prospect of free wool has cost 
| the farmers of the United States a loss 


the day when it began to be probable. 
Political bombast, comes very high, but 


——— at 2 


cotton speculators have been numerous in 





Washington for the past fortnight, fight- 
ing the Anti-Option Bill before the Ag- 
3ut Chairman 


ricultural Committee. 


Hatch has met them at every step with 
unanswerable arguments. 


soon be reported, and its passage is al- 


most certain. 
cclaemiiaiaiis iain 


Wuiat is the matter with 


of Rural Mail Delivery, and Postal Sav- 
ings Banks, that they are so silent before 
this Congress? Let us hear from them. 


The best we can hope for is that the | 


Many deluded people imagine that an | 


of $1,000,000 a week, counting from | 


some people think it necessary to have it. | 


THE representatives of the grain and | 


The bill will | 


the friends | 


Depth of Snow on 


| WEATHER BUREAU. 


Mark W. Harrington, Chief 


ei <a 
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Wasuinaton, D.C. March 2 t, 
DEPrH OF SNOW. 

Owing to the limited area covered by snow on the 19th instant, a note was placed upon the chart issued th 
instant, stating that the chart of that date would be the last of the series for thisseason ; but the abnormal weat!, - 
of the past week having been attended by considerable snow over the northern districts, the publication of the - rt is 

| continued. 
North Dakota and portions of northern Minnesota are now covered with nearly a foot of snow, and over portions of the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula more than a foot and a half is reported. While the southern limit of area covered ¢xtends 


seuthward into Ohio and western Pennsylvania, there is but little snow on the ground eastward of Lower M 
| greatest depth over the region named being three inches at Pittsburg. 

The last decade of March, 1894, has been characterized by the most remarkable temperature extremes 
| March that’ have been recorded since the establishment of the Weather Bureau. 


reported. 
the Weather Bureau: 





Within six days over a lai 


the country, east of the Rocky Mountains, both the highest and lowest temperatures yet observed during Mare}, en 
Concerning these remarkable periods of high and low temperatures the following special bulletins we: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3. 1-94, 
SPECIAL BULLETIN. 
The weather reports show that throughout the Middle and South Atlantic States, from eastern Pennsylvania and New Jer mith 


Carolina and in northern Georgia and Alabama and eastern Tennessee, Thursday, March 22, was the warmest day, so far as thie \' 
Bureau has record, that has ever occurred during the month of March. ‘ 
in this region and the number of degrees above the highest previously recorded by the Weather Bureau during any March, viz., I’! i, 
76, 6; Atlantie City, 76, 6; Baltimore, 82, 5; Washington, 83, 6; Lynchburg, 86, 6; Norfolk, 88, 8; Kaleigh, 88, 9; Charlotte, >4, Wils 
mington, 88, 4; Charleston, 84, 1; Savannah, 88, 2; Atlanta, 82, 3; Montgomery, 86, 1; Chattanooga, 84, 4; Knoxville, 82, 4. 
Throughout Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina the temperatures on Monday, March 19, also rose higher than during a rae 


Following are some maximum temperatures reported fro 


vious March, the following unusually high temperatures being reported on that day, viz., Baltimore, 78; Washington, 83; Lyn 


folk, and Raleigh, 84; Charlotte, 82. 


The records show that generally throughout the eastern portion of the United States the present month has been an unusu ’ 


one. 


or an average of over 12° a day. 
degree a day. 


Washington being 2.56 inches. 


Atlantic and Gulf States and in Florida. 


has record for this season of the year. 





Galveston, Tex., 


south as northern Florida. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN. 


At Washington, D. C., up to and including March 22, there has been an excess of temperature over the normal for the mont! 
Last year at the same date there was a deficiency of 10° for the month, or an average of about or 


The month throughout the middle and eastern States has also been an unusually dry one, the total deficiency in rainfall to d 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 159 


The period of extremely warm weather noted in the Special Bulletin issued by the Weather Bureau on the 23d instant, lia n 
followed on Sunday and this morning by one of extreme cold, which extends over almost the entire country east of the Rocky Mounta 
minimum temperatures of freezing and below being reported this morning over all this region, except on the immediate coast of the sout! 
Throughout northern Minnesota and the Dakotas the temperature this morning was below 
| In northern Georgia, eastern Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and southern Missouri the weather is the coldest of which the Se: 


The following are some minimum temperatures reported this morning from this region, with the number of degrees below the lo 
previously recorded during the third decade of any March, viz., Palestine, Tex., 28, 3; Corpus Christi, Tex., 38, 4; Fort Smith, Ark., 20 
Little Rock, Ark., 24, 3; San Antonio, Tex., 32, 3; Springtield, Mo., 12, 1. 

The following temperatures are as low as any before recorded during this period, viz., Montgomery, Ala., 26; New Orleans, La 
38: Atlanta, Ga., 20; Chattanooga, Tenn., 20. 

General frosts occurred Monday morning throughout the Gulf States and the middle and northern portions of the South Atlanti 
States, and the temperature will probably fall still lower on Tuesday morning in the Middle and South Atlantic States, with frosts as far 


On the morning of the 27th the following stations reported the lowest temperatures yet recorded during the third 
decade of March, the number of degrees below the lowest being given after the recorded temperature: Jupiter, Fla., 44, 4; 
| Titusville, Fla. 38, 3; Augusta, Ga, 24,1; Atlanta, Ga. 18,2; Chattanooga, Tenn., 18,2; New Orleans, La, 32, 4; 


| Meridian, Miss., 22, 0. 


Mark W. 


HarrinctTon, Chief of Bureau. 





| THE question naturally comes up 
| whether the country would not have 
| been better off if every bushel of wheat 
sent abroad had been 


We have not wheat enough 


| that we have 
| burned up. 
to supply our own people, and what we 
have ought to have brought good prices 
at home. Instead, we rushed into the 
overstocked markets of Europe, and 
lowered the home prices below living 
rates. Then we sent out of the country 
$300,000,000 for farm products that 
What 


we should have raised at home. 


idiocy ! 





THERE is only one way to make this 
country solidly prosperous, and that is 
by assuring the prosperity of the farm- 


ers. 





There can be no solid prosperity 
for the farmers, nor consequently for 


any one but gamblers and speculators, 


as long as one-third of our total imports 
consist of things that should be grown 


on our own soil. 





In England it is proposed to add to 
the plowing matches which are great 
successes in some parts, “stack build- 


ing matches,” which it is thought will do 
| much good in teaching the art of making 
symmetrical and secure stacks of hay, 


| straw, and grain. 





Tue surplus of Argentine wheat 
|thrown into the world’s markets con- 
| tinues to grow more and more formid- 
able. The latest reports put it at 56,- 
| 000,000 bushels. In 1882 


| wheat crop of South America was only 


the entire 


| 24,000,000 bushels, and the country im- 
ported instead of exporting grain. 





Ir would seem clear to the dullest 
mind that the best way to begin making 


money more plentiful in the country is 
'to stop sending abroad $300,000,000 a 
| year for farm products which we can 
| raise ourselves. 


In October, 





1898, England bought 
5,000,000 more bushels of wheat than 


for the same month in 1891, but, thanks 





'to Russian and Argentine competition, 


paid $2,800,000 less money for it. 


Woo.-Grow1nG is the only really 
It is 
the only one that can be followed equal- 


National industry that we have. 


ly well in every section of the whole 
country. 








THERE is rightfully no politics in 
proper protection to American farmers. 
It is something that men of all parties 
should be firmly agreed upon. 








PERSONAL. 





At the meeting of the Michigan Board of 


Agriculture, March 7, 
was appointed to the position of Assistant 


A. A. Crozier was born 
in 1856, and graduated from the Michigan 
Agricultural College with the class of ’76, and 
later obtained the degree of M.S. from the 
University of Michigan. He was from the 
year 1886 to 1888 Assistant botanist in the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
In 1889 the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington appointed him to make a collec- 
tion of American grasses for the Paris exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Crozier is the author of a number 
of well-known books pertaining to agricult- 
ural botany. 


Hon. L. P. Morton, ex-Vice-President of 
the United States, is going still more ex- 
tensively into the dairy business, beginning 
with the establishment of milk delivery routes 
in the city of Roundout, N. Y. After he has 
fairly covered that city it is his intention to 
go into New York City on a still larger scale. 
He has superior facilities for this to those of 
any farmer in the country. He has a mag- 
nificent herd of Guernseys on his farm, superb 
barns, and all fhe latest ideas in dairying. 
He has one of the largest wells of pure water 
in the country, and a wonderful pump that 
never freezes up. All his milk will be 
serated and sterilized before being delivered. 


Farmer James Daugherty, living south of 
Columbus, Ind., is agitated over the receiving 
of an anonymous letter through the postoflice 
Mr. Daugherty is one of the most highly re 
spected men of the neighborhood, and is 
wealthy. The letter is as follows: 

T want you to put $150 at the southwest corner 
of your hog lot. Put ina baking powder can 
and bury it about six inches under the ground 
and put a brick over it, so Tecan findit. When 


I come and fail to find it I will burn your barn 
and poison your stock, and if you_ think I am 








not a man of my word,try me and see. Now, 
my friend, if you blow this I will stick dynamite 
under your house some night and there will be 
a strange face in h—— for breakfast. Now put 
the money, $150,in a baking powder can and 
bury itin the hog pen in the corner near the 
railroad, so I can find it. 
your life and your prosperity, and do so on the 
night of March 23. If I do not take the money 
in one year you can have it. If you don’t put it 
there you will know when I come, 


We were pleased to meet Mr. J. C. Jacobs, 
the noted fancier of San Antonio, Tex., who 
is in Washington with a car load of extremely 
fine specimens of mocking birds, red birds, 
and Mexican cardinals. Mr. Jacobs is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the feathered tribes, and 
takes delight in caring for their many wants 
and comforts. 


Do this as you value | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURAT 
LAW. By Henry Wood, Published by | 
& Shepherd, Boston. Price $1.25. 

This is a new book by the author of 1c 
Suggestions, God’s Image in Man, hdiward 
Burton, etc., under the above title. Its | 
pose is to outline a political economy which 
is practical and natural rather than tl. 
cal and artificial, being a study of inher 
lawe aed principles. In 1887 this anthor 
issuaé @ volume entitled, Natural Law 
Badeiess World, which was we'll! 
and passed through several edit I 
present book is not a revised eit it sub- 
stantially a new book of double the 1 

The titles of a few of the 24 
give some idea of its contents 
are, The Law of Co-operation, The ! ol 





Prof. A. A. Crozier | Economie Le 


Agriculturist of the Experiment Station, to | The 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of | panics, Money 
| Prof. C. G. Molden. 


Competition, Combination- ( ‘ 

binations of Labor, Profit shai 

gislation, Can Cap ni Labor 
| be Harmonized, The Distribution 

Centralization of Busines- 

and Coinage, ‘Tariils aud 

| tection, Industrial Education, et: 

ALL ABOUT SWEET PEAS. By Ke: r 
Hutchins. Published by W. Atice & ¥ 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 20 cents 
A delightful little manual, full of pleasant 

thoughts and practical instruction about (3 

exquisite little flower. It is handsomely tl 

lustrated, and contains all that the culti 
should know. 

THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWER GARDEN. fy 
F. Schuyler Mathews. Published by W. Atice 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 
cents. 

A book on artistie gardening by a trained 
artist and an enthusiastic amateur garde! 


r 











| 


An important part is devoted to the desc: 
tion of flowers easily procured and «1 
from seeds, bulbs and cuttings, with br 
sketches showing their form of growth. 
closing chapters comprise careful cultural 
rections by Mr. Fewks, the  professi 
grower. The prevailing idea in the bo 
to teach harmony in the arrangemen! 
flowers and plants. 


Notes. 


The Easter number of Harper's Bur, 
published March 17, will contain three | 
plete short stories: ‘‘A Distinction : 3) 
Difterence,’? by Marion Harland, illus! 
by L. W. Hitchcock; ‘‘ Easter Hats,”” by ! 
Upson Clark, illustrated by W. H. !! 
and ‘“‘A Disdainful Youth,’’ by Eva \ 
McGlasson. Among the sketches and « 
will be ‘‘Comradeship in Marriage, 
Junius Henri Browne, and *‘ The Care o! 
Aged,”’ by Helen Everston Smith. The 
gestions for Easter, furnished by va 4 
popular writers, will be unusually attra 


The April issue of Worthington’s full) 
tains the reputation gained by previous 
bers of this always bright and att 
magazine. It has won a leading place 


its many rivals, and is rapidly gaining } 
| lar appreciation. Its distinctively Ame! 





| 


tone should make it a factor in Ame! 1 
education, an influence in American ! ; 
life, where it is eminently fitted to 
being as fresh and clean as it is enjoyable 
attractive. Price, $2.50 per year; 20 cel 


é ‘ 
single number. Published at Hartford, Conn. 


Frank Leslée’s Popular Monthly for Apr! 
has a beautiful chromo frontispiece and & new 
storv by Count Leo Tolstoi among its many 
atrtactions. Published at 110 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price 10 cents, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 1, 





‘THE GREATER CONGRESS. 


Farmers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them. 








HE AGREES. 


Eprrok AmertcAN Farmer: Your 
paper is a good one for the interests of 
the farmer and the people. I cordially 
agree to the protection of our industries. 
The life of our home industries and con- 
fidence is in a most deplorable condition. 
—IJsaac N. Dearporp, Canal Dover, O. 


NO USE FOR FREE ARTICLES, 
Eprrok AMERICAN Farmer: I am 
a farmer and a soldier. W. L. Wilson 
is misrepresenting us in the Second Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia. 
We have no use for free wool, free wood, | 
or free coal, but we don’t care how | 
much he adds to whisky; but he had 
better let tobacco alone, as it has become | 
a necessity. —-F*. M. lorrMan, Marquess, 


W. Va. | 


FEARS CANADA, 





| 


Eprron American Farmer: I like | 
your paper very much, and I am bind- | 
ing the numbers for future reference, for | 
I cannot afford to throw them away or | 
have them destroyed. I wish a check 
could be put on free trade Congressmen 
at Washington, as we in the North, espe- 
cially farm products, will suffer the 
most from 4 and Manitoba. I 
hope t Wilson Bill will be stopped in 


‘anada 


1 = ©. J. Haces, Hendrum, | 
a e = 
He Argues Against Protection | 
| i AmerIcAN Farmer: I can- 
not th your notion that you are 
dou J for the interest of the 
farmers of this country by advocating a 
high protective policy. I claim that a 
high y ctive tariff and the demoniti- 
n of silver has caused allof our hard 
times, and if eontinued will be the ruin- 
( ur country and people. We 
farmers have learned by experience that 
il protection we have the poorer 
we a tting, and if we have high pro- | 
{ n ch longer we will be tenants 
1 slaves, while the favored few will | 
own the property. 
| want to buy where I ean buy the | 
cheapest and sell where I can get the | 
, and T want everybody else to have 
t! ime rieht. I don’t see why the 
man should be compelled to 
ine a tribute of five cents on a dozen | 


ls it 
I have a farm, and am to a cer- 


or on butter or potatoes. 


extent indepen nt, and he isa poor 


laborer? Such a policy is absurd | 
lunjust. Why should I pay a tribute | 

to the rich shoe manufacturer on my | 
aA 


es’ Why should I help to pay a 
bounty on sugar because somebody has a | 
maple grove? And so I might go on. 
There is nothing just or fair about the 
whole system. 1 say away with such a | 
system; no man has a right to ask the | 
Government to make laws to compel one 
individual to pay tribute to another  be- | 
cause one isin one business and one is in | 


another. We farmers have learned to | 
our sorrow What protection has done for | 
T r land has depreciated in value 
fr »to 50 per cent. all under the 
blessings of the policy you advocate, and 
hostile et that price—GrorGe Bucu- 
ANAN, | nt, Q), 
co | 


A Missouri Farmer's Opinion. 


Eprron AMERICAN Farmer: I am | 
f subscriber to your valuable paper. I 
lil ecause it is as good a farmers’ | 
paper as | ever read. I like it better | 
because it favors protection to the farmer. 


I like it beeause it deserves it of every | 
farmer in America, ‘ 
Now, | wish to give a few facts in | 
favor of protection, or, in a more plain | 
expression, the McKinley Bill Lin | 
opposition to the Wilson Bill, Tam a! 
farmer and not a politician, only so far 
as right is concerned. = | keep sheep on 
my farm, and while the McKinley Law 
was in its prime I sold wool for from 25 
to 35 cents per pound, but since the bill | 
has become erippled from 10 to 15 cents | 
is the best IT ean do. Still, I pay the | 
same old prices for woolen goods that I | 
paid when I realized 25 to 35 cents per 
pound for wool. 


uk 


I paid 20 cents per | 
pound for cotlee, whereas now | pay 25 
fer the same kind of coffee. Then I 
bought 27 pounds of sugar for $1, 
whereas now I can only get 16 pounds | 
for $1. I sold wheat for 85 cents per 
bushel ; now, for the same kind of wheat, | 
I only vet 40 cents per bushel. I sold 
mules then for 8100 to $125; now, for 
same kind of mules, I vet $50 to 865. 
I sold milk cows for from $25 to $40, 
whereas now I sell the same kind of 
cows for trom $10 to $20 per head. 
Yet, everything I buy, such as clothing, | 
sugar, coffee, rice, plows, harness, wagons, 
buggies, ete., ar just as high, and some 
higher, than when protection was in full | 
EWay. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in one of President | 
Clevelund’s messages he stated that the 
money was accumulating in the vaults | 
at a dangerous rate. Where is it now? | 
Where are those bonds of Carlisle’s for | 
that $50,000,000 of deficit ? 

High tariff is my motto. Let it aceu- | 


mulate. No danger will arise from full 
vaulis. Puta bie tariff on everything. 
let the vaults fill up, and when the 
vaults begin to burst let the protection- 
let me 


Members begin to make heayy appro- 
priations tor ‘ 


: building custom houses, 
bridg s, 


3 canals, ete, and that. will give 
ployment to that big army of 100,000 
starving inen who are now o 
to Washington )y 


rousing cheers lor 


em 

n their way 

inting work. Three 
Tals.) 

MeKinley and protee- 





ton.—J, Rh. Apbams, Goodland, Mo 
Yeumgivuin tease ion. 
ennsylvania Farmers 
The Farmers’ Encampment — at 
! Association 
Organized at Lebanon by electing James G, | 
a ag d urness, Lancaster County, 
"= . Snave ly, of Westmont, and 
“emu : a ly, of Le \ isburg, Vice-Presi- 
he Renal amuel P. Malman, of Heilman- 
ar he ( ge oe he encampment will be 
a ‘Teta trom Aug. 20 to 26, in- 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


The Committee on Agriculture Decides 
to Report it Favorably. 


March 23 the House Committee on Agri- 
culture decided by a vote of 10 to 2 to report 
the Anti-Option Bill favorably. The two 
negative votes were cast by Mr. Apsley, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Baker, of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Apsley, referring to his position 
on this question, said that he could not vote 
for the bill because he considered it an unwise 
measure on its merits, faulty in the particular 
form in which it will be presented to the 
House, and altogether unconstitutional. 
Moreover, he is of the opinion that it will not 
accomplish the object which is claimed for it; 
that, on the contrary, it will tend to depreciate 
the price of farm products rather than to en- 
hance their value. The bill, if it could be 
enacted into law, he says, would deprive the 
farmers of a future market. It would compel 
them to sell their produce at a certain time 
and would put it in the hands of those who 
might manipulate the market, and who would 
be pretty certain so to do, to fix the price 
merely at their own pleasure at the time when 
it would be necessary for the producers to sell 
their farm products. Moreover, on general 
principles, Mr. Apsley, although a member of 
the Hudsoa Grange and largely identified with 
the agricultural interests in his district, says 





that he considers the proposition of the bill | 


wholly indefensible on business grounds, and 
not adapted to the objects which its promoter 


| Claims for it 


The other members of the committee who 
voted for it appear to be either of Mr. Hateh’s 
Way of thinking or else unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of voting against a measure 
for which there is such a strong pressure 
nominally trom the agricultural community. 
Congressinan Hatch says that he has no doubt 
whatever that he will be able to foree 
passage of the bill through the House. 
will endeavor to bring it up 


Ile 


al an early 


| day. 


SOME OF TIS PROVISIONS, 

As agreed on, the bill provides that every 
“option? contract and every ‘future’? con- 
tract shall have aftixed thereto internal 
revenue stamps representing taxes as follows: 





MERCER COUNTY, PA. 


ial 


The Most Interesting Farm- 
ers’ Institute Ever Held. 


—_——- oe ———_ 








The farmers of Mercer County gathered to- 
gether very promptly at 10 o’clock on Friday 
morning. The meeting was called together 
by the Chairman. Mr.W. J. Chamberlain, of 
Hudson, O., was first on the program, who 
talked on ‘“‘Experiments with Commercial 
Fertilizers.’? He began by speaking in ref- 
erence to the first Farmers’ Institutes held in 
the State of Ohio, and following this by the 
way they grow from year to year, and the 
difficulty he had in interesting the farmers. 
This resulted in the forming of farmers’ 
clubs and social gatherings, which are at 
present one of the most beneficial things to the 
farmer. Mr. Chamberlain opened his talk 
on fertilizers by reference to condensed com- 
mercial fertilizers, and explained the results 
by a chart, taking for comparison one field of 
10 acres, on which he put $20 worth of barn- 
yard manure per acre; one field of six acres, 
on which he put $5 werth of pure bone per 


acre, and on the other field of six acres he put 


$5.25 per aere of super-phosphate. In all 
these fields he put wheat, and the yield was 
just the same. This he followed by timothy 


|} and clover, and in two years’ rotation fol- 


lowed by wheat again, following the same 
course. This he gave to illustrate that on his 
soil, which was of a thin clayey nature, he 
could raise more grain by using super-phos- 
phate, and in this way has increased the fer- 
tility of his farm; but where the soil was 
sandy, he favored barnyard fertilizer. Mr. 


| Chamberlain greatly favored clover every two 
| or three years in rotation. 


the | 


For every 10.000 pounds of cotton, hops, pork, | 


lard, bacon, dricd, salt, and pickled meats, 
one cent, and every 1,000 bushels of wheat 
and other grains, one cent. 

Every cancellation, clearance, acquittance, 


|} money,’’ said 


contango, backwardation privilege, waiver, or | 


other agreement by which the options or fut- 
ures are terminated otherwise than by actual 
sale and del.very, or such termination is 
delayed or obviated, shall have aflixed thereto 
internal revenue sta ps represt nting taxes as 
follows: For every pound of raw or unmanu- 
factured cotton, hops, pork, lard, and bacon, 
one cent a pound: for every bushel of wheat, 
three cents, and for every bushel of corn, oats, 
rye, and barley, two cents. Another amend- 
ment was adopted by which a person engaged 
in the business may move from any State to 
another on notice to the collector of the dis- 
trict in which his business is carried on. The 
notice to the collector must state the principal 
This 
adopted to meet the objec- 
Southern members who represent 
constituents dealing in cotton who move tre- 
quently from place 
not be able to conveniently furnish a penalty 
bond for the vance of the law in each 
city in which they may be doing business, 


place where his business is carried on. 
amendment was 
tions of the 


PETITIONS AND BILLS 
Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 


Fripay, Marc 16. 

By Mr. Blair: From Chas, G. Pillsbury and 
25 others of Londonderry, N. 
lation to control the 
products, 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: From citizens asking 
for regulation of tariff in oleomargarine. 

17. 


citizens of 


imitation of dairy 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


By Mr. Hall: From Meeker 


| County, Minn., to regulate sale of imitation 


dairy products. 

by Mr. Wright: From South Canaan, Pa., 
and S. A. Iliekory and others, of Williams- 
town, Mass., restricting the sale of oleomar- 


ygarine. 


Monpay, Marcu 19 

By Mr. Bell: From citizens of Eads, Colo., 
for restricting the sale of butterine, ete. 

By Mr. Dolliver: Three petitions to prohibit 
wile of imitation dairy products. 

TUESDAY, MAkcH 20. 

By Mr. Milliken: From Walden Otis and 
others to subject imitations of butter to laws 
of the State. 

By Mr. Ray: From citizens of New Berlin 
and of Union Grange, Chenango County, N. Y., 
for the same 

WEDNESDAY, 

By Mi Mitchell: 


(srowers’ Association 


MarcH 21. 

From National Wool 
to the Senate against 
pitting wool on the free list. 

Iv Mr. Sherman: From Cleveland Auxil- 
iary Dairy Union tor the Hill oleomargarine 
bill. 

By Mr. Quay: From L. W. Terry and 26 
others of Rush, Pa., for the same. 

By Mr. Hill: From John Armstrong, W. F. 
Tiffany, P. S. Kinney and sundry others of 
New York State, for the same. 

By Mr. Frye: From 52 tarmers of Litch- 


field, Me., for the same. 
By Mr. Platt: From citizens of Naugatuck, 
Conn., for the same, 


Monpay, Marcu 26. 

By Mr. Kribbs: From Victor Grange, No. 
159, Center County, Pa., in favorof the anti- 
option bill. 

By Mr. Scranton: From Grocers and Im- 
porters’ Exchange of Philadelphia for protec- 
tion to growers and refiners of sugar. 

TUESDAY. MARCH 27. 


| was Conducted, 


to place. and who would | 


H., for legis- | 


| chased horse manure and wheat bran. 


The audience was here favored by a piece 
of instvumental music by Prof. W. E. Gilder- 
sleeve, violin, and Miss Nannie Nutt, organ, 
hoth of Wolf Creek Township. 

Hon. S. H. Miller next followed on the 
subject, **Can a Farm Be Made Pay Six Per 
Cent.?’’ He first spoke of the manner in 
which barnyard manure should be taken care 
of. First. the stable. He favored a cement 
floor for the siable, so that the farmer could 
suve every particle of the fertilizer. “‘Save 
your fertilizer, like the banks save their 
Mr. Miller. With this geta 
good crop of clover set on your fieids, and 


| With asmall quantity of fertilizer you can 


keep the soil in a paying state of cultivation. 
It is the clover roots that make the greatest 
amount of fertilizer,and should not be turned 
down until it has some growth. Mr. Miller 
spoke of the other different ways a farmer 
should prepare and cultivate his ground, and 
gave for example the way in which his farm 
To show that it 
more than six per cent., having all the work, 
or nearly all, done, and included in the ex- 
penditures, ‘My expenditures,’? said Mr. 
Miller, ‘for 1893 are estimated as follows for 
a firm of 100 acres, which, together with the 
implements, I place at 86,000: 


Pay of two farm hands .......06+ e cebeoe cose $450 
y |) eee ‘ peeceve 44 
Cash POpasyxS. coos ccccveccccevcesesceces ccccoe 86S 
Feed of tour horses Pe eT eee im 
Wintering 75 sheep.......ccccsceMsvcccccce » 
DOCU, .cecscccssssecscsesece 40 

Total CXPCTIGES. 0.00 cc00ceccsecee S050 


The products of 1893 were as follows: 





OO tons of hay, at $0...... Sr ecceceesees seed #40 
240 bushels wheat, at 65 COmts..... ccc eceeee Int 
(0) bushels Corn, at 2) COND. cece ee eee ees eee Ww 
S31 bushels outs, at onc cent per pound.... 112 
SO bushels potatoes, at CO cents. ...... eee. 1) 
Wool of Jo sheep... eccencoee es 
M4 lambs und wool sold........e06 cocee 16s 
Proceeds Of truck patch, ....ccece cesceevess ps) 

Total receipts .....cccccccccecess SID 

Receipts im @XCess......ce00 ese. S300 


These estimates only include the use and 
products of GO acres of the 100-24 acres of 
yrain, 24 of mowing land, two in garden 
products, which the two hands get, and 10 
acres pasture for the tour horses and two cows 
of the men. The remaining 40 acres were in 
pasture, and pastured by my cows and sheep, 
of which I have no account. Asa matter of 
fact, LT fed out all the products except about 
$125 worth of hay, which I und pur- 


” 


sold 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session was opened by a fine 
piece of musie by Prot. W. EF. Gildersleeve, 
violin; Prot, J. G. Coleiman, cornet, with Mrs. 
Coleman at the organ, 

An essiy was then read by D. Devlin, a pros- 
perous farmer of Jefferson Township, on the 
subject ** Future Prospects of Farming,’’ He 
began by stating that the prices of farm pro- 
duce had been decreasing for the past 12 years, 
which he attributed to the farmers not having 
contidence. Machinery has done more for the 


| advancement of the farmers’ production than 


any one thing. Mr. Devlin clesed by the 
statement that if farming had not paid in the 


| past, it never would pay. 


By Mr. de Forest: From citizens of Litch- | 


field County, Conn., for State laws regulating 
sale of imitation dairy products. 

By Mr. Hager: Fromcitizens of Greenfield, 
lowa, for the same. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 

By Mr. Baker: From John W. Farr and 63 
others against oleomargarine and other imita- 
tion dairy products, 

THURSDAY, MArcH 29. 
_ By Mr. Ray: From citizens of Tioga, Guil- 
ford, and Chenango Counties, N. Y.. against 


| sale of bogus butter, 





Skin 


diseases are caused by im-~ 
pure or depleted blood. The 
blood ought to be pure and 
rich. It is made so by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
Scrofula and Anzemia are 
overcome also, and Healthy 
Flesh is built up, Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggists 





A beautiful piece of vocal musie was then 
listened to from the Wolf Creek orchestra. 
They received a hearty applause. 

W. J. Chamberlain then talked to the farm- 
erson ‘Clover and Homemade Manures.’’ 
He tirst spoke of the proper use of clover for 
feed; that an equal amount of feed should be 
given to give the flesh and blood. This can 
be obtained by either feeding hay and straw 
or grain and straw, the former in which the 
animal gets the force and strength; but in all 
cases not feed so to have the resulis all go to 
strength, or to flesh; but the feed should be 
properly proportioned so to give the desired 
results. Then as to “clover as a fertilizer.”’ 
The roots, continued Mr. Chamberlain, ave the 
most valuable as a product of fertility. Clover 
will grow best on porous, dry soil. Weshould 
aim to have our farms well drained before be- 
ginning to make the soil fertile; this is best 
for raising grain, and clover will always grow. 
After draining and fertilizing, I drill my 
wheat; late in February or early in March I 
sow my clover seed, and in this way always 
vet a good catch of grass. Mr. Chamberlain 
favored the mixing of cattle and horse manure. 
He favored the following rotation of crops: 
Clover, wheat, then clover for two years to 
give the clover long enough for the roots to 
grow. In conclusion, use clover for all there 
is in it, and make all the barnyard manure 
you can, and increase the fertility of your 
farm just as fast as it is possible. 

“The Best Way to Enlarge the Farm” 
was the subject of an essay read by Josiah 
Gibson, of Millbrook. This, he said, was done 
by saving all your manure; prepare your soil 
at the proper time; do it thoroughly, regard- 
less of work. If the soil is not entirely dry, 
drainage is necessary. Keduce the size of the 
farm and enlarge and strengthen the soil so 
that the products will be largely increased. 
The farmer should put more brains into his 
farming. This will also make farming a 
success. Every young man who expects to 
make farming a success should first get a 
good commercial education. 

Some time was then taken up in giving 
opinions and discussing questions. 

Mr. Chamberlain top dressed all his wheat 
ground, and thought it gave better results 
both tor the wheat and the clover. 

Mr. Junkin and also Mr. Maxwell favored 
the sowing of clover seed the last of March or 
the first of April, while Mr. Miller always 
sowed his clover seed about March 25, 

EVENING SESSION, 

Mr. W. J. Chamberlain opened with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Influence of Farming on the 
Farmer and His Family.’’? He spoke of the 
honesty of the farmer, honesty to his farm 
and honesty to his fellow-farmers. Honesty is 
the best of policy, which tends to strengthen 
us and makes us more prosperous. He next 
spoke in referepce to the boys on the farm; 
the treatment and the interest they should 
have in the work and management on the 
farm. He spoke of the farmers being the 
most independent class of people, and push 
and energy was necessary to make a success of 
farming. A farmer should be intelligent and 
should have a common school or High School 
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education at least\ fis calling is a home of 
comfort and refinenssps and even of eloquence. 
The noblest part is’that he can be with his 
family more than meweof any other class. 


SATURDAY, |MQBNING SESSION. 


T. P. Munnell, of Indian Run, first read an 
essay on “ Breeding and Raising Horses for 
Profit.’ Mr. Munndlil gave the course which 
should be followed to make it pay. One 
should exercise good’ judgment in selecting 
the kind of horses yo breed with; not to 
make a cross between a draft and the coach 
horse. The draft horse is the most profitable 
to the farmer, and should weigh between 
1,500 and 1,600. 

Wm. Loech, of; Brie, addressed the Insti- 
tute on ‘‘ Fruit Tree Culture.’’ In order to 
make fruit raising a®dlicess, it is necessary to 
cultivate your trees just the same as you cuk 
tivate corn. He next spoke of the insects, 
bugs or worms, that bother the grapevine and 
the plum tree. These insects all come from 
the *‘ black knot.’’? The eggs are laid in these 
“black knots’’ by the curculio, and are 
hatched by the Spring rains. If every one 
who has fruit trees’ will eut these ‘‘ black 
knots’? and burn them it will dispose of these 
insects. For blight of the pear tree I use salt; 
sprinkle from one to four quarts under each 
tree. The grapevine should be trimmed be- 
tween February and April 10. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave his lecture on ‘‘ Six- 
teen Miles of Tile Draining on Seventy Acres 
of Land,’’ by the use of a chart, of his own 
farm in Hudson, Summit County, O. The 
land that most needs tile drainage is the land 
that is the most packed. My farm has a 
clayey soil and mostly wet. I have nearly 
17 miles of tile on my 70 acres of land. The 
lines of tile are about two rods apart, all lines 
in a certain section running into a main line. 
The time to do the ditching is in the Winter, 
when there is nothing to do in farm work. 
At this time the soil is very loose and very 
easily dug. Along in November I plow only 
one line, and then in the Winter the digging 
can be done in very cold weather. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


An essay was read by farmer James Grace, 
of Centertown, on ‘‘Some of the Mistakes 
Farmers Make.’’? The first mistake is not to 
exercise good judgment in the kind of stock 
you have; do not have a scrub of any kind; 
next attend to the farm; superintend and plan 
it well; at the farm is the place to stay at all 
proper seasons; and, then, he should be very 
careful in the care of his machinery. The 
essay was very practical, and brought forth 
the many small and even large mistakes the 
farmer makes. It was decided that it was 
best to dehorn all cattle. 

Prof. Chamberlain talked on 
Crops.’’ 


“ Rotation of 
He explained very plainly the way 
crops should be planted, and the rotation of 
them; he also gave a rotation of the work on 
the farm; but this the nature gives, and is 
Mr. Chamberlain gave 
the following rotation for the raising of crops: 
Plow down clover, on which raise potatoes or 
silocorn, then wheat, and back to clover. An- 
other rotation is clover, corn, rye sown in corn 
pasture and plow down for oats, then wheat, 
and back toclover again; and another rotation 
is wheat and then clover and timothy for three 
years, then turn down for wheat, following 
the same rotation year after year. 

Belore adjournment the following resolu- 
tions were offered by Mr. Miller, and heartily 
indorsed by the Institute. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute 
he extended to Prof. W. I. Chamberlain for 
his interesting, usefhl, arid instructive lectures 
and talks, and that we pledge ourselves as 
furmers to do better work the coming year 
than we have heretofore done, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the institute 
he extended to Prof. W. E. Gildersleeve, Miss 
Nettie Nutt and to Mr, and Mrs. J. G. Cole- 
man, for the excellent abd entertaining music 
furnished during the Institute. 

This closed the most. interesting Farmers’ 
Institute ever held in) Mercer County, which 
was wholly due to the farmers who came and 
took an interest. The attendance was larger 
than ever.—L. A. Be Mercer, Pa. 


A TARIFF ON WOOL. 


Its Justice and Necessity Shown to the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


A very interesting, comprehensive, and 
important review of the wool industry, with 
reference to the necessity for a tariff upon 
raw wool, has been submitted to the Senate | 
Finance Committee by Senators Power, of | 
Montana; Shoup,ot Idaho, and Roach, of North 
Dakota. The statement shows that the sheep | 
industry is carried on in every State of the | 
Union, with an invested capital of o®er 
$400,000,000, yielding an annual product of 
over $75,000,000, affording direct employ- 
more than 500,000 people and 
directly supporting more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. The industry was developing at a re- 
markable rate, so that it was expected that 
in nine years the product of wool would be 
doubled, a result that would furnish the ma- 
terial to American manulacturers to make 
the goods to supply the American demand, 
furnish employment to a larger number of 
people, and prevent the importation annually 
of $40,000,000 worth of woolen goods which 
can all be made in this country. *‘* The fear 
that free wool would become a fact,’’ contin- 
ues the memorial, ‘* has caused a depreciation 
in value since April last in the sheep industry 





it become a law, the prospect is that it would 
ruin the industry, so far as iaising Merino 
sheep in this country is concerned. Whereas, 
on the other hand, should Congress see tit to 
defeat such free wool measure and grant some 
revenue from imported wool, the value of the 
industry in this country would be enhanced 
in proportion to the amount of revenue de- 
manded from importations.”’ 

The memorial asserts that the wool growers 
ask for simple justice. They are unwilling 
to see their product placed on the free list 
when other products are protected. It is 
pointed out that in the raising of sheep the 
inventions which have reduced the cost of 
production of other articles cannot be utilized. 
The same methods that have been in vogue 
for 4,000 years are in use to-day. Sheep re- 
quire constant care, and from two to six 
months in the year must be housed and fed 
with hay, corn, and oats, although in South 
America, Australia, and on the Cape of Good 
Hope the climate allows luxurious pasturage 
all the year round, while the sheep herders 
live in huts, and subsist upon nuts, fruits, 
and a scanty supply of meat. In this coun- 
try they live in eomfortable houses, the 
women attend to household affairs, and the 
children are educated in the schools to become 
useful citizens. 

It is denied that wool is a raw material. 
‘* How early in its growth,’ asks the memorial, 
‘‘does it become raw material, and when does 
it cease to be such? The sheep require con- 
stant care from infancy to age; the wool 1s 
shorn at great expense, 'so much so that dur- 
ing the Fall of 1893 some growers offered the 
wool free to anyoné who would pay the ex- | 
pense of shearing the sheep. Is it the raw 
material before oxafter shearing, or both ? 
The wool is packed and shipped to the mer- | 
chant in the East, and from west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The freight charges to the 
Eastern merchants are from 34 to 10 cents per 
pound scoured wool, while from South 
America, Australia, and, the Cape of Hope, it 
is treighted to the American markets at two- | 
thirds to two cents per pound. The merchant 
pays the freight, receives, stores, grades, in- 
sures, and, possibly, scours; all at great ex- 
pense of money and labor. When does it | 
cease to be raw material? This immense | 
product, standing seventh in the agricultural | 
products of the country, every one of which, 
by the Wilson Bill, is protected, and more 
than 70 per cent. of the actual cost of which is | 
labor, isconsidered ‘raw material,’ and should | 
come in free, while all other products are pro- 
tected. Why force wool to the free list m 
than other products wherein a much smaller 
percentage ef labor enters into the actual 
cost ?”? 








After discussing at length the product of 
the world and giving many interesting detaila, 
the memorial shows that free wool is admir- 
able for non-producing countries. With the 
United States, however, the conditions are 
different, and it is argued that the industry 
should be guarded until asurplus is produced. 
The raising of wool requires three years of 
careful work, and when once abandoned re- 
quires years to regain its foothold. The wool 
growers look for a continuance, the memorial 
asserts, of the care which the United States 
has afforded them in the past, especially when 
they see that nearly every other agricultural 
product is on the dutiable list. 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 





The Appropriation Opposed in the 
Senate. 

March 23, Senator Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota, called up the bill to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for the extermination of the Rus- 
sian Thistle. 

Senator George, of Mississippi, said that the 
Committee on Forestry and Agriculture was 
not united in support of the bill. It is 
‘wholly unprecedented in the legislation of 
this country. It takes a step in the direction 
of paternalism longer than any step I have 
ever known. It has been supposed up to now 
that noxious weeds which interfere with the 
operation of farming were to be subdued by 
the farmer himself. Certainly, if this pest 
has got beyond the reach of the individual 
farmer, then I think the matter ought to have 
gone next to the Municipality, to the County, 
or the Township, or, if that were too small, 
to the State in which the pest exists. I know 
of no limit to appropriations from the Treasury 
of the United States, and I know of no subject 
which Congress cannot draw within the juris- 
diction of the taxing power if the bill can be 
passed.”’ 

In reply to an interrogation from Senator 
Harris as to its constitutionality, Senator 
George said that so much of the legislation of 
the past 10 or 50 years had been, in hisopinion, 
unconstitutional, that he felt it too late now 


"tine ravages of yellow fever and cholera, and 
had the same constitutional reasons in its 
favor. 

Senator Berry moved to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Executive business. 

Senator Hansbrough then asked unanimous 
consent that the bill be made special order 
after the consideration of the McGarraban 
claim, which was given. 


« SPERMOPHILES,” 








The House Studies Natural History. 


March 15, the House managed to get a little 
fun out of a brief excursion ihto the domain 
of natural history. 

Jas. C. C. Black, of Georgia, is evidently 
envious of the reputation gained by “ Private’’ 
John Allen, of Mississippi, as the House 
humorist, and took the occasion of the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill to chaff a recent 
publication of the Agricultural Department, 
“‘A Report on the Ground Squirrels and 
Spermophiles of the Mississippi Valley.” 
This claimed to be an “economic bulletin,’’ 
but as it related chiefly to the food, habits, 





RICHARDSON’S SPERMOPHILE, 


ete., of the animals, he thought it might 
more properly be termed a ‘‘gastronomic 
bulletin.” 
Mr. Stockdale wanted to ask a question. 
Mr. Black wanted to know if it ‘was in 


the interests of the farmer,’? and ‘‘not 
technical.’’ 
Answering affirmatively, Mr. Stockdale 





to reverse the practice. There was no doubt 
that the Russian thistle was a great pest, but 
there were other great weed pests, such as the 
Cocoa grass and the Johnson grass, which 
afilicted Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, and 
other States, and which seemed impos-ible of 
eradication. You would have to go four feet 
into the ground to dig up their roots, and 
then carry them awayand burn them. If the 
United States were going into the weed ex- 
terminating business, there would be no end 
to the drafts on the Treasury. This bill 
called for $1,000,000 for five States, only 
$200,000 for each. The States ought to be 
able todo that much for themselves. So far 
it appeared that they had not done anything 
in the matter, but had sat down quietly and 
waited for the United States to do something. 

The bill proposed to divide the tive States 
into 40 districts, and appoint for each a Super- 
intendent at a salary of $3 a day and expenses. 
It would seem to him the more economical 
way to make terms on the ground of the 
lowest bidder for the extermination. Then, 
the provisions about the co-operation of the 
States were very indefinite. 

Senator Hansbrough reminded him that the 
provisions were identical with those in the 
pleuro-pneumonia act. 

Senator George said that there was an im- 
portant difference. Cattle were property, 
weeds were not. It was thought necessary, 
in the pleuro-pneumonia act to include the 
co-operation of the States, so as to give the 
United States the right to enter the States, 
examine the property of their citizens, and 
destroy it, if necessary. 

Senator Harris, of Tennessee said the bill 
was opposed to the whole theory of his politi- 
cal life. Congress had no more right to ap- 
propriate money for this purpose than to build 
a shanty for John Jones, or Sam Smith. If 
the bill were seriously considered, he would 
offer an amendment that half the amount be 
appropriated to exterminating crab grass in 
the cotton fields of the South. 

Senator Dolph said that in his mind there 
was little difference between the bill and those 
appropriating money for the building of levees 
on the Mississippi. 

Senator Harris said that one was just as 
unconstitutional and absurd as the other. 

Senator Dolph hoped that the Senator from 
Tennessee would stick to that hereafter. 

Senator Dolph said that there was this 
difference between the two appropriations. 
The Government is the owner of large tracts 
of public land. This thistle has overrun the 
Government land as well as the land of private 
individuals. The Government has a direct 
interest in exterminating the thistle to protect 
its own land and to prevent its destruction. 
The Government can hardly expect that in- 
dividuals will not only exterminate the thistle 
from their own land, but will go upon Govern- 
ment lands to get rid of it. Still it will be 
necessary, if the noxious weed is to be exter- 
minated, that that shall be done. So, as far 
as I can see, the only practical way in which 
this weed can be exterminated in the States 
where there are public lands, is for the Govern- 
ment to take hold of it. For the reasons 
stated. I think this isa very much stronger 
case than many cases in which the Govern- 
ment has appropriated money for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 

Senator Hansbrough said that he did not 
propose to enter into any constitutional dis- 
cussion with the Senators. The Dill was | 
constructed on identical lines with those of 
the pleuro-pneumonia act, and had the same 
sort of reasoning for its support. 

The Senator from Mississippi seems to think 
that the sum of $1,000,000 is a very extrava- 
gant sum to appropriate for the extermination 
of this pest. It is stated in the official reports, 
to which I have referred, that unless the work 
of extermination begins at a very early date 
the expense of killing the thistle within a 
very few years irom now will reach $5,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000, because it is just as sure, 
if not dealt with summarily, to overrun every 
inch of the agricultural sections of this coun- 
try where there are prairie lands as it is cer- 


proceeded to say: I know that the gentleman 
and the committee reporting this bill do not 
want to have it bear a sectional character, 
and, as we have no ground squirrels in our 
part of the country, I want to include gophers. 
[Laughter.] I do not want to have my part 
of the country misrepresented in that way. 
The gopher proper is not a ground squirrel at 
all. It is more like a terrapin. 

Mr. Black said that it might be a typo- 
graphical error, but that ‘‘gopher’’ and 
“ground squirrel’? were used synonymously. 


Amid much laughter Mr. Stockdale pro- |, 


tested that ‘‘the gopher in my part of the 
country is not a ground squirrel, and I do not 
intend that he shall be confounded with the 
ground squirrel.”’ 

Mr. Kilgore insisted that in Texas the 
gopher was not an animal but an iron plow. 

Mr. Black read from the bulletin: In the 
Old World the spermophiles are known as 
sousliks, while in America they are popularly 
called gophers or ground squirrels. The term 
‘*yopher,’’ however, belongs properly to a 
very different group of animals, to which it 
should be restricted, namely, the pocket 
gophers which have external cheek pouches, 
and resemble the moles in living underground 
and throwing up little mounds along the 
courses of their subterranean tunnels. 

Mr. Stockdale reiterated that at least one 
Species ot the gopher was good to eat. 

Mr. Cummings: I want to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that the gopher to 
which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stockdale] refers is a native of Florida, that 
it has a shell with a hinge in front; that it 
burrows in the ground, and that the darkies 
in Florida eat it and consider it very fine 
eating. 

Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee: The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Mallory], probably 
eats it, too, [Laughter] 

Mr. Cummings: They are very dangerous 
little animals, because they make great holes 
in the ground in the palmetto scrub, and the 
cowboys frequently, in rounding up their 
cattle, ride their horses into those holes and 
break their legs. 

Mr. Black objected to interruption while 
he read the bulletin. He started to give an 
account of the several distinct species of 
spermophilus. ‘‘Here is the Richardsoni 
spermophile,”’ he began, amid laughter. 

Mr. Stockdale: That belongs in Tennessee, 
I suppose, 

Mr. Black: I do not know whether that 
refers to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Printing or not. I am dealing somewhat 
with this question of public printing. 

Now, here are five species of the spermophi- 
lus. Here is the Spermophilus richardsoni, 
Franklin's spermophile (Spermophilus frank- 
lini), the Striped spermophile (Spermophilus 


| tridecemlineatus), and Kennicott’s spermophile 


(Spermophilus spilosoma obsoletus). 
ter.] I suppose that species is obsolete. 

The fifth, the Mexican spermophile 
(Spermophilus mexicanus). 

Here a member murmured “ Kilgore knows 
about that.’’ 

Mr. Black: We read farther in this very 
valuable bulletin: 

The squirrels would be a most valuable ad- 
junct to any cornfield after planting if some 
method could be devised to prevent them from 
tuking the corn, 

[ Laughter. ] 

This valuable information had been col- 
lected by field agents specially employed and 
sent through the country. 

These agents also collected stomachs of 
the animals, which were subjected to labora- 
tory treatment and preserved in alcohol. 

**Mark you,’’ continued Mr. Black, ‘‘not 
in brandy.’”’ 

Mr. Caruth: Why not in whisky? 

Mr. Black: Not in whisky—not in anything 
but alcohol— 

And each was labeled with a tag of parchment 
paper bearing a number in carbon in . 

The exact necessity for the carbon ink does 


{ Laugh- 


fess my unfamiliarity with the subject of 


spermophiles. 
These preserved stomachs, together with the 





tuin that the sun is to rise to-morrow. In 
the Western States within the last five years 
the thistle has been found to spread at the 
rate of 15 milesa year. It is driven by the | 
winds from the north to the south and from 
the south back again, scattering the seeds 
until the ground is as thoroughly sown as if 
yow had drilled the earth with a seeder. In 
many places in the West hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres have been abandoned by the 
farmers, who for the last few years have tried | 
to cope with it and have failed. 

Senator Call, of Florida, supported the bill. 
It was legislation akin to that for restricting 





Your Blood 


The blood is the life, and pure blood is nec- 
essary in order to have good health. Medical 
science has demonstrated that many diseases, 
like scrofula, rheumatism, and catarrh, which 
were formerly treated with local applications, 
are caused by an impure or an impoverished 
condition of the blood. This is the chief reason 
for the great success of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It acts directly upon 
This, 


In cwring these diseases. 
the blood and thus removes the cause. 


too, is why the cures effected by Hood's Sarsa- | 
parilla are permanent. Scrofula, salt rheum, | 


boils, pimples, and other symptoms and sores 
are danger signals put out as a warning that 
the blood is not right, and all of these troubles 
are speedily cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 
“Kine of Medicines.” Be sure to get only 
Hood's Sarsapariila, because 


~ Hood's Pills cure all liver ills constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, indigestion. 
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Hood’s**Cures 


accompanying schedules, were forwarded 
the Department for critical examination, Each 


stomach was cut open, the contents spread out 
on a plate,— 





RED POCKET GOPHER. 

Whether silver, or pewter, or tin, we are 
not told; I suppose that is not material; but 
they were spread out on a plate—and enough 

water added to wash out the fine sediment. 
| There is a slight digression in the treatment 
of this subject, for I find a chapter here on 
owls—‘' Archibuteo ferrugineus.”’ 

Mr. Caruth: Say it again and say it slow. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. Black, of Georgia: Now, here is a very 
interesting fact—interesting to the owls and 
the'spermophiles, if not to the farmers of the 
country: 

Ordinary owls and spermophiles do not meet, 
as each sleeps during the hours in which the 
other is active. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Now, before I read this list, remember the 
statement in the beginning of this bulletin 
that it was issued without any intention to 
indulge in technicalities. 

Then followed a list of names of hawks and 
owls, of which Glaucidium g. californicum 
and Haliaetus leucocephalus are examples, 

Mr. Johnson, of Indiana, asked if the 
gentleman was sure his pronunciation was not 
at fault. 

There was merriment over the methods 
given for the destruction of burrowing 
rodents. 

Mr. Black; When the holes have more than 
one entrance it is necessury— 








not appear to me, though I am ready to con- | 


to | 








| 





Not advisable, not desirable, but absol 
necessary—to take the precaution to close 
but one to prevent the escape of the smoke. 
(Laughter. } 

The favorite method of destroying the sper- 
mophiles is the trap; but I want to call at. 
tention to the fact that in the use of the trap 
it ‘should be set at the mouth of the hole.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

With reference to a dead prairie dog pulled 
out of a hole by a string, Mr. Black said: 
**What material the ttrthe was made of and 
whether it was furnished at public expense, 
we are not informed; perhaps that is a matter 
altogether too insignificant for our consider- 
ation when dealing with such a far-reaching, 
all-important, and essential question as the 
spermophiles !”? 

And in concltsion—‘‘ Now, there is much 
more in this very interesting and useful book 
for the farmers of the country, but I will not 
now consume the time of the House in calling 
attention toit. Ihave nodoubt that after this 
brief and very imperfect review, it will com- 
mend itself to the personal examination and 
inspection of every member of the House.’’ 
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(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. . 
The Only Scientific and Practical Eleo 

tric Belt for General Use, oe a. 

Genuine Current of Electricity for the 

Cure of Diseases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and 
vortraits of people who have been cured, etc. Pub 
ished in English, German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
languages, This valuable catalogue or a treatise on 
rupture cured with Eleciric Truss will be sent to any 
address on receipt of six cents postage, 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


Call at our offices when visiting the World's Falr, also 
at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space I, 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When writing mention this paper. 






nm answering this atverae 
nget a handsome stem-windin, 
mr avtting. dust-proof case watch, ake 
solutely Free. his is no guessing 
match;a watch for every enbecribers 
We can show proof and testimonials for 
21,766 watches we have distributed this 
geason; we are determined to ewell our 
yearly subscription list within the next 
150 days to 60,000 new subscribers, 
We intend to make our Illustrat 
Home Weekly one of the most inter- 
esting and popular weekly Revere 
bifhed. The lilustrated Home Week- 
fis beautifully and profusely Iliustrat- 
ed every week and contains com- 
ments on eve: shing of home inte 
all the news, latest hints on dress an 
fashions, humorous aketches, witty say- 
Is aweloome visitor to every home, Bend conse 
is bright, cheerful and instructive, Dur 
Bend 10 eta, silver or 15 cta, stamps 
and we wil regularly every week for tareg 
months copy of our Home Wee ly and send you one o 
our handsome watches Mn TL ATED HOME 
received, .* Send at ono LLU 
WEEKLY, SEW YORK CITY, P.O. BOX gig 


When writing mention this paper. 


ed, iseu: 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
your full name and address, and we 
6 willsend you one of these elegan 
fe? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by express for exaiminat.on, and | 
you think it is equai in appear 
ance to any $95.00 gold watch 
pay our sainple price, $8.50 and 
express charges, } 3 ion 
r 
anh a, bs & 
you eel! or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 dave only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'Q 
& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearbern St., Chicago, DL. 


When writing mention this paper. 















Pi 
on 


in yourown home 
i FREE TRIA for 90 days with- 
: out paying one 
cent in advance; machine tobereturned 
atour expense if unsatisfactory. We 
take all risks, pay freight, ship any- 
where, toanyone, in — at 
wholesale prices $65 Kenw machina, 
$24.50; $55 Arlington, $20.50; 45 Arlin 


c MY ton, $17.50;$95 E igh Arm Gem, $12. We sell 
E- , FLA all makes andstyles, from cheapest $7.95 
art BV to best “Kenwood,” $24.50, All attach- 
Ea mentsfree, Traxse Hienest Wontn's Fare 


Maxpats awanpen. Over 100,00nowin use, Buy direct from factory 
Saveagentslarge profits, Catalorue and testimonials free. Write 


once. Address (in foll) CA BUY ° 1ON 
158-164 W. VanBuren Ei vept. E Thy, Chicago! li, 
— When writing mention this paper. 


ARMS & LECS, 
WI1H RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
Ihe Most Natural Comfortable & 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use. 
New Patents & [mportant Improvee 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
lljustiated book of 430 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 

. A. A. MARKS, 
c= 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention this paper. 


; /YOU DO. 
HEE ene rir rationt. 
: 


Buys our 2 drawer walout or oak 





Arm Singer sewing machine 
rege ~ ted to light 
r eares with 
Relf-Threading Cylia- 
Needle and a complete 


ad finely ‘nlshed, nickel plated , ada 
apd heavy work; guaranteed fo 
n " ae 
t 






20 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. Worls’s Fair Medal awarded machin ttache 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agen 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large f 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention this paper. 


=] AGENTS $10 a dayat home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 

















tinest jewelry good as new, and 
on all kinds of metal with gold, 





Mey) Anyone can plate the first effort. 
A Goods need plating at every 
Hi house. Outfits complete, Differ- 
Bh ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
to agents $5 ap. Big pro- 


| good seller. Circulars free, 








H. F. Deino &Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 
When writing mention this paper. 

MATA sw 

Easy, durable ond 

cure effected. Send fur sealed catalogue. 

Eggleston Truss Co, 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga® 


RUSSE on 30 DaysTrial 
ees cheap. A radical 
__When writing mention this paper. 


Asexts WANTED ON SALARY OR 


Commission, to handle the New Patent Cheml- 

cal Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per 

week. Monroe Fracer Mfg ©o., X322, LaCrosse, Win 
When writing mention this paper. 
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Timely Proverbs. 


A dry March, wet April, and cool May 
Fill barn and cellar and bring much hay. 


A peck of March dust and showers in May 
Make corn green and flelds gray. 


His First Womern. 


I buried my first womern 

In the Spring; and in the Fall 
T was inarried to my second, 

And hain’t settled yet at all— 
Fer I'm allus thinkin’—thinkin’ 

Of the first one’s peaceful ways 
A-bilin’ soap and singin’ 

Of the Lord's amazin’ grace, 


And I'm thinkin’ of her constant, 
Dyin’ carpet-chain and stuff, 
And a-makin’ up rag curpets, 
When the floor was good enough? 
And I mind her he’p a feedin’, 
And T recollect her now 
A-drappin’ corn and keepin’ 
Clost behind me and the plow! 


Aud I'm allus thinkin’ of her, 
Reddin’ up around the house; 
°Er cookin’ fer the farm hands, 
‘Er a-drivin’ up the cows 
And there she lays out yender 
By the lower medder fence, 
Where the cows wus barely grazin’ 
And they're usin’ ever sence, 
And when I look acrost there— 
Say, it’s when the clover’s ripe, 
And I'm settin’, in the evenin’, 
On the porch here, with my pipe, 
And the other'n hollers * Henry!” 
Why, they ain't no sadder thing 
Than to think of my first womern 
And her funeral last Spring 
fas a yeur ago 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
— - = 


About Women. 
MISS GRACE DODGE, of New York, 
noted for her charity, will not admit 
that she is a professional philanthropist. 
She says she “just loves the working | 
girls in a friendly sort of way.” 


es * » 
* 





UEEN VICTORIA, it is said, has a} 
wholesome dread of fire, and when 
she goes forth on her travels always has 
some fire extinguishers sent out in ad- 
vance and put up in the house where | 
she stays. 
* * 
HE FIRST WOMAN in New Jersey 
to apply for admission to the bar is 
Miss Mary Philbrook, of Jersey City | 
Hights. She is only 23, and became | 
interested in law when a typewriter in a | 


lawyer's oftice. 
A WOMAN'S CLUB, the only one of 

its kind, has been established in Wash- 
ington, entitled the “ Business Woman’s 
Club.” Ability to do independent work | 
of some sort makes one eligible to member- 
ship. This does not include ordinary 
clerkship. 


x * % 
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ELIA BOSWORTH at the age of/ 
eight has written a novel which she 
calls “My Book.” Though she is said 
to ignore such a thing as a plain woman, | 
her feminine characters being all tran- | 
scendentally lovely and heroes models of | 
manly grace, yet “ My Book ” shows an | 
unusual imagination for a girl of eight. | 


* 
Our New York Letter. 
New York City, March 25, 1894, 

Epitork FARMHOUSE: There is in progress 
in this city the annual ‘‘ Food Exhibition,’’ 
which I visited yesterday and an account of 
which I think may be of interest to your 
housekeeping subscribers. The exhibitions, 
which last a month, are always held in a 
concert hall from 2 until 10 p. m., during 
which time a band plays popular airs. The 
beoths are built around the edge of the circular 
anditorium, and are grouped together in the 
center, and each one is artistically draped with 
light bunting, the predominating colors of the 
present exhibition being light blue and 
white. 

The boxes to which the visitors retire to 
rest and chat or to listen to the music are 
free, the admission fee to the whole entertain- 
ment being only 25 cents. 

I thought I would begin my luncheon with 
soup, for you must know these various prod- 
ucts are cooked on gas stoves in view of the 
visitors, and small ‘‘tastes’’ are distributed 
to those interested and wishing to try them. 
Having seen the ingredients for a tomato 
cream soup placed on the fire, I determined 
to try it in preference to the clam bouillon at 
an adjoining stand, but it seemed so long 

tting ready that I wandered off across the 

1 and tried a glass of ‘‘sterilized milk.” 
This is a preparation of milk from which all 
= have been removed, and it looks just 

ke ordinary milk, though not quite so rich, 
probably, as your subscribers are accustomed 
to, It was very palatable, and left a pleasant 
taste of corn in my mouth, but I do not know 
that it really contains any such ingredient. 

Across the aisle was some pure grape juice 
at five cents a glass, which my friend thought 
we ought to try, so we each had a glass of 
that, but we concluded that it was rather too 
sweet a drink for even female palates. 

Then we sauntered over to see how our 
soup was getting along and were smilingly 
told ‘‘pretty soon,’’ so we determined to try 
a course of cereals in the meantime. 

We began with oats, which require 20 
minutes to cook after being steamed an hour 
by the firm which sells them, and we were 
assured by the lady in charge that if we ate 
oats said to require less time to cook we ate 
raw oats. Having consumed bushels of oats 
which had required only three minutes to 
boil, I thought differently, but I didn’t dare 
say 80 in the presence of such an earnest ad- 
vocute of the goods on sale. I did, however, 
gather up 7 courage in both hands and 
make the declaration to the ‘‘wheat’’ lady 
across the aisle, who gave us a plate of deli- 
cious wheat and cream, the wheat, as she told 
us, “being put on the market to take the 
ome of oats, which were too heating for the 

ood, especially in the Spring.” 

Not wishing to slight the native American 
product, we then tried an excellent prepara- 
tion of corn served with sugar and cream, and 
then, having done ample justice to a beef- 
steak, we went back to the soup booth pre- 
pared to begin our dinner. 


_ ° 





good soup in a tiny china cup, and the course 
was made complete by the offer of a cracker, 
My friend then concluded to try the clam 
bouillon, which she pronounced very good, 
and we proceeded to another booth where 
milk was offered as a powder. By some pro- 
cess the water is extracted, leaving a powder 
of a light-yellowish color, which is said to be 
very good for invalids and babies, and just as 
good for healthy people, too. It must cer- 
tainly he a great convenience for travelers, 
as it requires only a moment to dissolve in 
hot water, and a little more time for cold 
water, to make it a beverage again, and the 
powder takes up so little room as compared 
with the liquid. 

Next we sampled a gelatine which was 
really delicious, and we tried to get a bit of 
cake to go with this, but the cake booth was 
so popular that we could not get near enough 
the platter, and the young woman in charge 
so sharply notified others that she could ‘* not 
reach across the stove,’’ that we contented our- 
selves with gazing at the cakes. A very in- 
teresting feature of this exhibition was a 
pleasant-voiced colored woman, who, in afresh 
blue-and-white plaid gingham, white apron 
and baker’s cap, presided over the cooking. 
She had a batter, into which she had sliced 
apples, in a dish beside her, and she was 
making apple fritters in a pot of boiling 
cottolene, which she recommended as _prefer- 
able to lard for frying, and equal to butter for 
cooking. As she tossed over the fritters to 
brown on the other side, she peeped into the 
oven to learn the fate of another batch of gems 
which were baking. But we had spent a 
good deal of time here, so we decided to go 
down-stairs and see what was on exhibition 
there. 

The first thing encountered was a patent 
‘“*nerfect dishwasher’? which ‘* washes, rinses 
and dries the dishes without putttng your 
hands in water.’’ It looks like a double wash- 
boiler with an openwork tower in the center. 
I did not hear the explanation of it, but I 
judge that the hot water in the outside boiler 
does the washing, and the drying is done by 
simply letting the very hot water drain off. 

Then there were improved egg-beaters and 
potato-mashers patented by a woman; and at 
another stand paper flowers so natural both 
as to form and coloring as to warrant one in 
taking them up to smell of thems 

A picturesque feature of an interesting booth 
was a young Russian girl dressed in the 
peasant style of her country, who spoke Eng- 
lish readily and was selling lacquered bowls 
and spoons and the characteristic needlework 
of the Russian peasants. 

Two Frenchmen had just turned out a large 
mass of candy onto a huge marble slab, and 
when it cooled one of them threw it over a 
big hook in the wall, and in this way con- 
tinued to pull it until it was ready to be con- 
verted into molasses peppermint balls. 

Of course, the ubiquitous popcorn girl was 
on hand, but we did not stop to examine her 
wares, and after viewing a model grocery 
with its shelves and canisters and goods com- 
plete we returned up-stairs. 

On the landing, in aside room, was the model 
of a brewery showing the three floors lighted 
with electricity, with even the stairs put in, 
and the belts running over the wheels and 
keeping the machinery in motion. The 
engine moved methodically and one almost 
felt that the miniature vats were being filled 
while one watched. 

Just how far your subscribers may consider 
a brewery a part of a food show I cannot de- 
termine, but this interesting toy in its com- 
pleteness and brightness of metal, and with 
its wheels and walking-beam in full motion, 
would appeal to the interest of your boy 
readers 1 am sure.—BELLE FISK ANDREWS. 





A Simple Spring Gown. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: Perhaps last year’s 
light wool gown is worth new sleeves, They 





may be of different color and material from 
the dress, providing the combination is pleas- 
ing. The round yoke is always becoming and 
not difficult to make. It should be of the 
same stuff as the sleeves. The trimming 
around the yoke is of some fancy braid. The 
narrow Hercules is low priced, and would do 
nicely for the made-over gown, which can be 
made to look as fresh and tasteful as the one 
in the cut. If you are going to buy a new 
gown, get enough silk for yoke, sleeves, belt 
and collar. The Summer silks now come in 
every grade and shade, and are pretty and 
reasonable in price. P 





Testing Silk. 


Epitok FARMHOUSE: Never buy c 
black silk. It was never known to » me 
you cannot pay a fair price it is better to do 
without. If you intend to invest in a number 
of yards it is a good plan to buy first a very 
small piece and test it at home. Try to tear 
it both ways. Pure silk, well dyed, is the 
strongest of all fabrics, so if it gives readily, 
the dye has probably destroyed the quality. 
Scrape across the goods with the thumb nail 
to test the weave. The threads will not slip 
if the quality is durable. Examine the warp 





The boiling was finally finished and we 
Were served with about a tablespoonful of 


es, 





and woof by looking critically at the ravel- 
lings. 
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FASHION’S FANCIES. 


For good, substantial, every-day wear 
nothing has been found which improves 
on the dark wool skirt, shirt waist, and 
broad sailor hat. 


Never wear broad stripes. It is better 
to have cheap material and good coloring, 
than fine goods and unpleasant colors, 
for “color is the language of hormony.” 

Very large, stout women should avoid 
wearing light clothes as far as possible, 
for they seem to make their large pro- 
portions only more noticeable. The most 
inconspicuous, plain attire should be fol- 
lowed, with no extremes of fashion, or 
odd adornments, 

One reform is coming in which cannot 
be too highly commended, and that is in 
the matter of wedding gowns. To be 
married in white no longer means nec- 
essarily the conventional stiff white silk. 
Pretty sheer India muslin or mull is just 
as tasteful, and much more sensible for 
girls whose means are limited. The 
white muslin will do service for many a 
day to come, and be new every time it is 
“done up.” 


Easy to Iron. 


For wash dresses, either muslins, lawns, or 
ginghams, try the moderate sized sleeves, with 
two wide ruffles edged with narrow lace or 





Hamburg. They are not only pretty, but are 


| very easiiy lanndried and stand out beauti- 


fully when starched. 








[Contributions eolicited 
from all readers.—Epb.] 


LACE PATTERN. 


First row—Make a ch of 24 stitches, 3 de 
in 4th stitch, ch 2, 3 de in same stitch, ch 4, 
1 de in 10th stitch from first shell, ch 3. 1 de 
in same stitch, ch 4, 1 shell in last stitch. 
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Second row—Ch 3, shell in shell of first 
row, ch 3, 8 de in ch 3, ch 3, shell in center of 
next shell. 

Third row—Ch 5, shell in shell, ch 2, 1 de 
between each of 8 de in last row with ch 1 be- 
tween ch 2, shell in shell. 

Fourth row—Ch 3, shell in shell, 3 de be- 
tween each de, shell in shell, 8 de with ch, 
one between inch 5. At end of second row 
eatch with se in end of first row. 

Fifth row—One de, ch 3, 1 se, all between 
the de of last row, ch 2, shell in shell, ch 4, 1 
de, between third and fourth groups of 3 de 
in last row, ch 3, 1 de in same place, ch 4, 
shell in shell, repeat from second row, shell in 
3 de, 2 ch, 3 de in same stitch.—Mrs. Lou 
BAILEY, Sharpe, Ky. 


DIAMOND LACE, 


First row—Ch 60, 2 de in 5th st of ch, ch 1, 
2 de in same ch 5, se in 5 st from sh, ch 5, se 
in 10th st, repeat 9 times, fasten with se in 
every 5 st. 

Second row—Ch 5, 10tr in 1st st of preceding 
row, fasten with se on sc, ch 10, skip 1 se, se 
on next sc, ch 10, skip 1 sc, in next se, 10 tr 
in next sc, sc on sc, ch 10, skip 1 se, se on 
next ch 5, sh in sh, chain 3, turn. 

Third row—-Sh in sh, ch 5, se on se, ch 5, se 
in Ist st of ch 10, ch5, sconse, ch5, se between 
5th and 6th tr, ch 5, se on se, ch 5, se in 5th 
st, ch 5, sec on se, ch 5 in 5th st, ch 5, secon se, 
ch 5, se between Sth and 5 tr, ch 5, se on se, 
chain 5, turn. 

Fourth row—10 tr in Ist se, se on se, 10 tr 
in sc, sc on se, ch 10, skip 1 se, se on next 10 
tr in se, se on sc, 10 tr in next se on se, ch 10, 
sh in sh, ch 3, turn. 

Fifth row—Same as 3rd with 5 ch, 1 se right 
across chain 5, turn. 

Sixth row—10 tr in ch, se on se, ch 10, skip 
1 sc, se in next 10 tr in se, se on se, 10 tr on 
se, sc on se, ch 10, skip 1 se, sc in next 10 tr 
in se, sc on se, ch 5, sh in sh, ch 3, turn. 

Seventh row—Same as fifth row as far as 
middle of last shell, turn. 

Eighth row—-10 tr in first se, se on se, 10 tr 
in next sc, se on se, ch 10, skip 1 se, se in 
next 10 tr in sc, sc on se, 10 tr in next se, se 
on se, ch, sh in sh, ch 3, turn. 

Ninth row—Same as seventh until middle 
of last shell, turn. 

Tenth row—10 tr in first se, se on se, ch 10, 
skip 1 se, sec in next ch 10, skip 1 se, sc in 
next 10 tr in se, se on se, ch 10, skip 1 se, se 
on next ch 5, sh in sh, ch 3, turn. 





Eleventh row—Same as ninth to middle of 
last sh, ch 6, se between first and second sh, 
ch 6 between second and third sh, ch 6, se in 
point of scallop, ch 5, se between second and 
third shell, ch 5, sc between second and first 
sh, ob 5, sc in end of scallop, turn. 





Twelfth row—Ch 6 mn sc, repeat around 
scallop ch 10, skip FB de) sc in next, repeat 


three times, ch 10, sh in sh, ch 3, turn, repeat 
from first row. Insertion to match make one 
row of the diamonds.) olhope those that try 
this lace will tind it-satisfactory, it being a 
favorite pattern of mine, 

Theabbreviations are: De, double chain; se, 
single chain; sh, shell;:tr, throw thread over 
twice; st, stitch.—Mrs, EvHLeeM, 

Qi4ds 
To Beguile. 

Some time when your little daughter 
is tired of play and picture books, try 
her with some light work. Geta ball of 
very coarse knitting eotton and let her 
crochet a washcloth»: ‘They are so easily 
made that any six-year-old of average 
intelligence can make one. Make a 
simple loose chain stitch as long as you 
think necessary—12 inches is a good 
length—and then crocket back, in and 
out, without throwing the thread over 
the needle. When it is square show her 
how to make a neat little scallop all 
around and then it is done. Such a 
wash cloth is nice to have in the guest 
chamber and helps the child, who is al- 
ways pleased to think that she is of some 
importance in the world; besides, it 
amuses her and teaches her to be useful. 
One mother saves every bit of twine that 
comes into the house and carefully ties it 
together and uses it for washcloth 
material, 











Wayside Philosophy. 


Epitor FARMHOUSE: I have just seen a 
copy of your paper and noticed by the letters 
that one who wrote a half column of available 
matter could have the paper for a year. Am 
I right? If so, P’ll tell of something I did 
when I went to live in a farmhouse, thinking 
it may interest others, as it did my neigh- 
bors. 

I found a neighborhood of relatives, and 
family jealousies had kept them from any true 
sociability. They all came to see me because 
I was a stranger to be welcomed. Soon I in- 
vited them all to pass the evening with me, 
saying, ‘‘I’ll tell you in the first place that 
there’ll be no treat. You are, none of you, 
hungry; if you are I’ll give you some bread 
and beans. But you will all rise from a good 
supper table and come to me for the evening, 
so I know you'll not need food. 1 don’t be- 
lieve in unnecessary work; and then, again, we 
have just come here to the farm, and anyone 
starting a new business needs all the cash for 
the business. ’’ 

They were surprised at my style of think- 
ing, but my way of speaking gave no offense, 
and they all came in kindness to the new 
comers and also to see how it would be with 
no treat. I had my piano and sang for them; 
we all sang together; we looked at pictures; 
we chatted; the men got together a part of 
the time in the big kitchen, and talked crops. 
I had all the rooms thrown open and we used 
them ail. They went home declaring they 
had enjoyed themselves hugely. 

‘That was so pleasant,’’ said one, ‘and so 
easy to do; I wish we'd all do so.”’ 

But each one waited for the other till along 
came the Fourth of July. Then I went 
around again saying, '* Now, here’s a holiday 
coming. ‘The boys’ will be ouf‘of the shop 
and I don’t see why we can’t all take our 
bread and butter and eat it together, as well 
as to sit in our sevetal houses and eat it. 
Come to my home, and if it is pleasant we'll 
be in the orchard; if unpleasant we'll be in 
the house.”’ 

“The boys,’’ that is, the sons now grown 
and married and with boys of their own, were 
filling this day (that freed them from the shoe 
shops of that manufacturing farm district) with 
a long promised shingling of a barn, then the 
feeding and milking must be done, so it was 
lamplight by which we ate supper. The 
women and children had been with us since 
dinner time. 

Then at Christmas, to vary the program, I 
said: ‘‘ Let us have a ‘contribution evening.’ 
Let us each bring something wrapped in 
paper and our name on a slip of white paper. 
Put the bundles in a heap and the names in 
a hat; draw a name and give a bundle to the 
one whose name is drawn. For instance, let 
the boys hollow out a carrot or sweet potato 


and put strings for a hanging basket. I'd 
like to have one. Or let the children get 
some ground-pine and make a wreath. Or 


when you make cookies cut one in the form 
of @man. Or take some mantle ornament 
that you are tired to death of seeing, but is 
perfectly good. and bring that. Or, if the 
boys are too tired to do anything after their 
work, let them stop at the five-cent store and 
getsomething; but be sure it costs no more 
than five cents, or the fun will be spoiled.’’ 

Such fun as we had! One got a spool of 
cotton, one a five-cent jack-knife, and another 
a valentine, and soon. We laughed over the 
account of one. She had put up three par- 
cels—one of beans, one a valentine, and one 
a turnip—these for herself, her husband, and 
child; but then at the last moment her father 
said, ‘‘I’d like to go, if I needn’t weara 
starched shirt.’’ She said, ‘‘You needn’t, 
father; she won’t mind your everyday kind.”’ 
So while he prepared his dress she ran down 
cellar and looked around to see what to take. 
The onions caught her eye, and she picked 
two of the very largest there. Some way we 
all noticed that bundle and made many com- 
ments and guesses about it. When it was 
awarded and opened we had a good laugh. 

These parties got to be neighborhood affairs 
at the different houses, but broke up because 
the old spirit came in. Instead of parcels of 
little cost but lots of fun, another had a pack- 
age party, where each package was to be not 
less than 15 cents. For a farmer with five in 
a family it began to be a tax. And one thing 
more, they began to carry cake. Then each 
tried to make better cake than the rest, and 
over-anxiety is almost sure to bring failure, 
so they began to stay away. While I was 
there | kept straight to my first plan, never 
going where any expense was involved, for 
the avowed sake of purse and principle, yet 
from time to time inviting them to my home, 
and they always all came. You can have lots 
of pleasant times if you wholly eliminate dis- 
play and expense.—LILLA BARNARD, 

sali 





A New Danger Signal. 


Here is a woman who has invented a new 
use for an old article. A widow and her 
daughter, hearing a burglar trying to break 
into the house, drove him away and aroused 
the town by blowing -a foghorn which had 
been a part of her husband’s~—a sea captain— 
equipment, It was as etleetive asa pistol. 


Use for Onions. 


There are so many usés for onions that 
one wishes they were not: quite so odor- 
ous. They arevery healthful and highly 
recommended as a specific against epi- 
demics, when sliced and placed about the 
room on saucers. It would seem as if 
this were worth trying even if the remedy 
is as bad as the disease. 





, 


An Egg Test. 


If eggs are good they will immediately 
sink to the bottom of a basin of water; 
if they are bad they will float to the top ; 
this test is a very good one when you are 
afraid of the quality. 








Lamp Shades. 


The home manufacture of lamp shadesis 
becoming quite universal. Some women 
make remarkably pretty ones, 








WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


EpitonR FARMHOUSE: We are so anxious 
to renew our subscription, but times are so 
bad and Spring brings with it so many wants, 
we almost despaired of doing so; but last 
night my husband was looking at your paper, 
and nearly took my breath by exclaiming, 
‘Why don’t you write, as so many ladies are 
doing, and send some of your nice recipes?’ 

As the idea has hanted me ever since, I 
will try to send you some really reliable ones 
of my own. For 


REAL SCOTCH SCONES, 


which are delicious hot for breakfast and 
equally nice cold for supper, take one pound 
of flour and mix into it one large teaspoonful 
of baking powder (Royal is the best), two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt; then rub in one-quarter pound of 
lard, or a smaller quantity of butter. Mix 
into a stiff dough with one egg and as much 
tepid water as is required. These must be 
made as quickly as possible. Roll out and 
cut with a knife into squares,or with a round 
cutter, and bake in a quick oven. 
I have also a good recipe for 


YORKSHIRE CHEESE CAKES, 


Your story in a late number of Tuk AMER- 
ICAN FARMER reminded me of it. I came 
from dear old Yorkshire, and know just ex- 
actly how much people there think of cheese 
cakes, This is my mother’s recipe, who is 
an adept in the art of cake making, as indeed 
the majority of Yorkshire women are. Take 
a pint of fresh curds, one of new milk, two 
eggs, one or two tablespoonfuls of butter 
(melted), a cup of currants, half a cup of sugar, 
and one of candied lemon, orange, or citron 
peel; season with nutmeg, and mix all to- 
gether. Line a pie plate with any kind of 
good pie pastry and fill with the mixture, but 
do not cover. Bake in a moderate oven. 
These are best eaten cold. 

I have something, too, which may help 
some careful housewife who is making over 
her old dresses, To clean and make look like 
new 

AN OLD SILK DRESS, 


the garment must first be ripped and dusted, 
then spread on a large, flat board, on which 
must be pinned an old sheet. Take half a 
cup of ox gall, half a cup of ammonia, and 
half a pint of tepid soft water; mix all to- 
gether and sponge the silk on both sides, es- 
pecially any soiled spots. After sponging 
roll each piece on a separate round stick like 
a broom handle, being careful to have no 
wrinkles, and dry thoroughly. The goods 
will not need any ironing, but will have a 
luster like new silk. Merino or any other 
woolen goods may be treated in the same way 
with the best results.—LoulE GREENWOOD, 
Rheinlander, Wis. 





EpitoR FARMHOUSE: My husband’s sub- 
scription ended March 1, 1894, and we cannot 
do without the paper. Maybe I might con- 
tribute something of interest to the Woman’s 
Wisdom of my own experience. First, some- 
thing 
TO BEAUTIFY SITTING-ROOM. 


It is not cheap fancy work, soon to be out of 
fashion and to et covered with dust. It is 
primrose culture, as I have taught myself 
with success, and every farmer’s wife can 
have a primrose window with little trouble 
that will be a mass of bloom all the cold 
months, 

Get seed from any first-class seedsman, 
Primula sinensis fimbriata The books say 
new plants blossom best, but mine are 11 
years old, and I never knew what primroses 
were until the last two or three seasons, for I 
let them blossom all the time before. May 1 
I repot them, take off all but a few leaves, 
break all the blossoms, and put in a cool 
place. I have an old-fashioned storehouse 
away from the house. Water only to keep 
earth from being hard, pick off all the buds 
that appear from May until last of Septem- 
ber, for we all have plenty of bloom and 
greens in Summer. Now let the little plants 
grow, and you will be surprised with the 
great clusters of bright flowers—white, rose, 
red, and striped, with lovely fringed foliage. 


THE FAMILY 


FOR SUNDAY BREAKFAST 

on the farm, where there is nice sweet cream 
and maple sirup: Heat the waftle iron very 
hot. Take two eggs, a little salt, one teacup 
of sweet milk, two tablespoontuls melted but- 
ter, one tablespoonful sugar, one teaspoonful 
Royal baking powder, and flour to make a 
stiff batter, so it will rope. After baking lay 
each one on pie tin in oven until time to serve. 
Then with cream and sirup and well-made 
coffee, one has a meal fit for a King.—F, A. 
H., LeRoy, N. Y. 





For the Home Table. 


A NEW RECIPE, 

Tomato jelly is an appetizing relish, 
and is nice for Sunday tea. It is made 
from a can of strained tomatoes. Season 
the juice well, giving plenty of salt, and 
add hot to a half box of dissolved gelatine. 
Serve it, when set, with celery mayon- 
naise, cold slaw, lettuce salad, or any- 
thing that sliced tomatoes would be 
offered with. 


CREAM OF LIMA BEANS, 


Put one pint of freshly shelled lima 
beans into one quart of water, add a 
sprig of parsley, a slice of onion, a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of pepper, one clove ; 
cover, and simmer for three-quarters of 
an hour. Press through a colander, 
saving all the liquor in which the beans 
were boiled. Return the whole to the 
soup kettle, rub together a tablespoonful 
of butter and three tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Stir this carefully into the hot 
soup, and stir constantly until it begins 
to thicken, then add a pint of milk; stir 
again until steaming hot, press through a 
purce sieve, season with salt and pepper, 
reheat and serve. Little squares of 
toasted bread may be served with the 
soup. 

PARSNIP FRITTERS. 


These are dainty and nice. Usually 
I do not care for parsnips, but cooked in 
this way I seldom refuse them. Boil 
parsnips in salted water until they are 
perfectly tender, mash them to a pulp 
and add beaten egg and a little flour to 
bind them together so that little cakes 
may be formed. Fry these cakes in hot 
lard or butter and lard mixed. Before 
adding the eggs and flour all the water 
that can be squeezed from them should 
be disposed of. If you are short of pars- 
nips—for instance, if company arrives at 
an unexpected hour and the dish must 
go farther than you had anticipated— 
you may add bread or cracker crumbs 
to the parsnips. 

RICE BISCUIT. 

Mix half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of best ground rice, and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder into 
a paste with two eggs. With a fork 
break off pieces the size of a walnut and 
bake in a rather slow oven on buttered 
tins for about 20 minutes. 

KIDNEY SAUTE. 

Split the kidney in halves lengthwise 
and trim off, as carefully as possible, 
every sinew and all the fat from the in- 


side. Cut it into small pieces. -Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter into a frying- 
pan; when melted add one small onion 
cut into slices and the kidney; stir with 
a wooden spoon, over a brisk fire, for 
about three minutes; then add one 
tablespoonful of flour; stir again, then 
add one gill of stock or water, one gill of 
sherry; salt and pepper to taste. Stir 
again about one minute, and serve im- 
mediately. 





Constitution and Convention. 

March 27. 
EpItoR FARMHOUSE: The women of New 
York City have gone wild over the question 
of suffrage, now called political equality, with 
great enthusiasm, and meetings are being 
held all over town to interest the working 
girls’ clubs, as well as the leaders of society. 
The reason of this unusual demonstration is 
that in May a “Constitutional Convention”? 
will be held in Albany for the purpose of re- 
vising the State Constitution, and the advo- 
cates of suffrage are bringing all the influence 
possible to bear upon the delegates to this 
convention with a view to having the word 
‘‘male’’ stricken out of the instrument as a 
qualification for voters, 

Ladies of the most exclusive circles have 
given their parlors as places of meeting, and 
just as formal invitations are issued as would 
be used for any other function in these same 
homes. These are formally accepted, and 
when the friends have assembled the meeting 
is addressed by two or three speakers, who 
explain the movement, the necessity of united 
and great efforts just at this time, and the 
way to work and interest others in the cause. 
Books are then passed around for the signa- 
tures of those who wish to add their names 
to this monster petition, which they expect 
to run up to the 1,000,000 point. One of 
these books is to be found at the most fash~ 
ionable assembly room on Fifth avenue each 
Saturday from 9 a. m, to 6 p. m., and infor- 
mation concerning the petition and its request 
is furnished, Twenty-five well-known names 
were signed to this document the first day it 
was given to the public. 

Another petition was taken the other day 
into one of the large publishing houses, where 
it received 125 signatures. 

It has been stated that the working girls’ 
clubs are not so enthusiastic as the more 
fashionable women, probably because they 
think it not ‘quite the lady’ to be inter- 
ested in such matters; but, since their leader 
has signed the up-town petition, no doubt 
they will hasten to follow her example. 

The tact that ministers are advocating suf- 
frage, and that the most prominent lawyers 
are pointing out the justice of equal political 
liberty and the good that will result there- 
from, leads many to believe that New York 
will soon follow in the footsteps of Wyoming 
and Colorado by putting the ballot into the 
hands of its women.—BELLE Fisk ANDREWS. 
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Pure, Soft, 

Have you frecklea, moth, black-heads 

blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish ? 

Do you want a quick, permanent andab- @ 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF CO8T 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 

mild and so harmless a child can use or ; 

drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 

your full Post-office address to ») 

, MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, ® 

$ 134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 
ee AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, e 
DUO COLO LOLOLVEWDLAVEYVS LEE 

When writing mention this paper. 

’ HAIR PIN 
LADIES l IN, 
Tortoise Shell and Gold, 

No. 10. 

No. 10 is an elegant 
hairpin for ladies’ 
wear. The teeth are 
made of a first-class 
imitation of tortoise 
shell, and the head is 
made of metal, plated 
with gold, and 
beautifullywrought, 
as shown in the cut. 
This pin is, and will 
remain, very stylish. 
The regular price is 
very much _ higher, 
but we will send one 
to any subscriber, 
including free safe 
delivery in the 
United States, for 30 
cents; or sent free as 
a premium for a 
club of three yearly 
subscribers, or for 
a club of two sub- 
seribers and 25 cents 
additional. 
















A Collection of 


In arranging the Al 


in an 


It ia not 
claimed that 
this outfit is 
largerthan any other, that it gives 
more patterns than any other, or 
that it gives greater value for 
one dollarthancan be obtained 
in any other outfit; for, a8 @ 
matter of fact, nearly any Oute 
fit advertised atthe present 
time forone dollar 
really givesin good 
patterns several 
times the money's 
worth as charged 
for patterns at re- 
tail 





The manufacturers have 
realized that very many ladies al- 
ready have one or more stamping 
outfits, the aim has beento present 
an entirely new and beautiful set of 

tterns,which are entirely different 

rom any before offered, many hav- 
ing been designed especially for the 
Al Outfit. No effort has been made 
to givea very large number but 
rather to excel in the excellence 
ot design and workmanship, 
each pattern having ample margins, 
and perforated on tiie best of linen bond paper, 
and we believe those who desire really 
good and new atterns made for the 
revalling styles of work now be- 
ng done, will be more than pleased 
and satisfied with the result of 
our labors. At regular cata- 
logue prices the 60 pat- 
terns and alphabet con- 
tained in this outfit 


AMOUNT IN VALUE TO OVER $i0, 


ter work, 5x15 inches, 

1 Sun Flower Design for Splasher, 
11x22 inches, 

1 Desigu for Cheese Doily, 7x7 in. 

1 Design for Lunch Doily, 7x7 inches 


broidery 1 


in Crescen 
1 Corner desig 
1 Dolev design 
1 


10 


1D 


1D 





fully packed in} a strong case, and sent postpaid to 


Or we will send the outfit free as a premium 





Nos. 1 and 2. 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel 
plated Ladies’ Seissors, five and one-half 
inches long, and one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 
ter screw gage, both of best solid steel, highly 
finished and fully warranted, for. . $1 OO 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 


THE AMERICAN 


STAMPING.) 
OUTEIT. “ae 


Patterns for Practical Work. 


facturers have endeavored to select patterns which V 7A 
are new, artistic, practicaland such as are not contained | 

other stamping outfit, which will bereadily recog- 
a8 @n essential point. 





































‘ J . 1 
1Cloverand Daisy design for Scat- | 1 Scallop design for Flannel 


1 Design for Fancy Screen, Face 


1 Tea Rose corner design, 


1 Pretty Border for Flannel work. 
1 Corner design, 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money refunded. 









S 4 

aN 

Beautiful and Artistic <> 
Ne 


STAMPING OUTFIT, the manu- {/'’ 


Many very beautiful conventional designs 
it isimpossible to describe other than 
by the size. The following is 
the list -, ‘ 
1 Forget-me-not Alphabe 
234 inches high. ’ " 
1 Pretty Bow-knot design 
for Table Cover, 10x18 
inches, 
1 Setof Fruit Designs 
for Napkins, 4x4 in 
lcorner design Rose 
American Beauty, 
6x6 inches, 


1 Palm Leaf de 
sign f Dolly 
6x6 inches z 


1 Lamp Mat de- 
sign, 12x18 in. 

1 Design for Bu 
ton Bag 5x5in, 

1 Design for Car- 
nation Pink, 

l Floral corner 
design for Table 
Scarf, 12x18 in. 

1 Floral and Rib- 
bon design, 8xlé 
inches, 

i Border Oak Leaves 
and Wheat, 2x1\/in. 

1 Fuchsia desiga for 
Scattering. 

1 Design for Table Scarf 
10x2) inches. 

1 Design for Gentle 
man’s Laundry Bag, 
10x10 in. 

1 Handsome for Bread Towel 
7xlL inches. 

1 Design for Tea Tray Cloth, 6x12 
inches, 

Design for'‘ All Over Work.” 

Em-|1 Motto for Sponge Bag, §x4% 
inches. 

1 Design for Dolly, 4x4 inches 

1 Fancy design for Lamp Mat, 
6x6 inches. 

% 1 Motto for Soap Mat, 3x4 {n, 

set of 12 Fancy Dollies | 1 Design for Breakfast Tray 
floral designs, 4x4 in- | Cloth, incies. 
ches, (very choice.) 1 Anchor, 

| Jockey Cap for Scattertng 
1 Pretty Bow-knot desig 
1 Bet Of 4 designs forTea 

Cloths, §x7 Inches. 


nch wide. 


t, (choice,) 12x14 in. 
n, Primrose, 6x6 in. 


6x6 inches 
x-eyed Daisy corner de- 
sign for Table Scarf. 






Mistletoe, 7x7 in 


aisy Corner design, 6x6inches XN SZ 
1 Golden Rod design, 4x7 inches. Ass 5 
Design for Fancy Towel, 11x16 2 vt 
nehes., 3 
1 Border for Bureau Scarf, 6x18 5¥ ott 
inches. \ | i 
1 Border for Wash stand Towel, ay de Suis, ¥ 
4x18 inches. ope 2 SURG 
1 Bow-knot and Floral design SO 1 
for Sofa Pillow, 9x10 inches, Ais ny 


esignu for Tea Cloth, 8x10 in, 


1 Fancy design for Tidy, 9x12 inches, - 
ana 3 other beautiful designs for “all over work, 
etc., etc. 

With each outfit we also send oxr nox OF OUR 
SPECIAL RLUE STAMPING POWDER, ONE BOX OF OUB 
SPECIAL WHITE STAMPING POWDER, 2 DISTRIBUTORS for 
doing the Stamping, and our ILLUSTRATED Mant AL @& 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF STAMPING. The whole care 


any address for 


ONLY $1.00 


to anyone sending us 4 new subserivers 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. © 


LADIES’ SCISSORS. 








Vv \ 


Nos. 3 and 4. 


us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 

For $1.00 we will send to any subscriber, 
by registered mail, two pairs of Scissors, 1m- 
ported stock, solid steel, highly finished and 
nickel plated. These scissors are of two s1Z3, 
four and a half inches and six inches, and are 
only sold together. 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 3 and 
No. 4 free as a premium to anyone sending 
us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 

FARMER, Washington, D. C. 








will not miss it by sending at once for one of them. 


OC GIR BR iascincesastcrenin 





This little article is something that will come in handy most every day. Anyone who suffers with 


. IMPROVED CORN KNIFE. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. 





orns 


The blade fs made of tine steel and the handle of hard wood. one at 00 conte 
We will send one of these knives free to anyone sending us a club of two yearly subscriptions at ! ~ 


30¢ 





BARBERS’ COMB AND BRUSH. 

The brush is made of imported Russia bris- 
tles, with finely finished rosewood back. It 
is made for use, not for ornament, and will 
last for years. 

The comb is of the finest quality of horn, 
very strong and serviceable. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid. . $1 00 





, THE AMERICAN 


LADY’S BRUSH AND COMB. 

This brush is imported, all bristles, with 
highly polished rosewood back. The dressing 
comb is of imported French clear horn. Fre 
quent brushing is beneficial to the hair and 
preserves the healthfulness of the scalp. A 
good brush, therefore, is very essential. o 

Price, delivered .......-- $190 


FARMER, Washington, D. ©. 
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ETER! PETER!” ] 
squeaked old 
Mr. Hammond. 
“What’s that light | 
out in the barn?” 

“Light, sir—out | 
in the barn?” 
“Yes, light 
out in the barn!| 
W hat’s the matter 
your hearin’. 

I'd like to know, 
Peter Lyon?” | 

Little Peter sat 
down the heavy 
milking pail close 

-ink, across which Mrs. Hlammond 
ady leaning, to make out whether | 

Vi =the -Wisp gleam at the foot of 

we really proceeded from the barn 

<, or was merely Sim Coxe ’s lan- | 


with 





, 





he swung it to and fro on his 
m the railway station. 
said he, “it’s Miss Janey | 


evs for breakfast, I guess!” 
it’s Janey all over! ” seolded the 
“Always puts things off to | 
‘inute. Why couldn't she ’a 
earlier ? 8 
f teh in the house,” 
1 R i Joshua Hammond, “an’ I don’t 
hits 


all necessary [i in the barn. 


1 
t 


t in, Peter.” 


(; ‘ to come 
; em uid | Veter. 
| Mrs. Hammond suy plemented the | 
{ with such a host of orders as 
| wood, locking the henhouse 
wing the fresh water, and other 
he did not immediately carry 
! Peter was a “ fresh air” boy, 
nds were dead and gone, and | 


naged somehow to get back 
W hich | ad once sechie d 
the sed 
and was now drudge-in-general 
lsumimnonds, 
Peter, he had discovered 
uuntry all the year round and | 
fur two holiday weeks were 
same, 
-} tial moment Janey was 
rm chamber by the light of 
idle stuck against the wall, 
Mariana Dow’s admfring 
tty dress of dotted white mus- | 
with a blue sash and sundry coquet- 
I same colored ribbon knot- 
«and there. 
hou see, | have to keep it here,” 
d she. “ Mother would tind it out else | 
and thinks brown calico is 
good enough for any oceasion, and father 
says its sinful dance. Oh, dear, 
Mariana, 1 hope I’m not doing wrong; 
= so dreary living here under the 
ver to go anywhere or see any- 
| made it myself, and it only 
little.” 
heau-yeau-tiful!” eried Miss 
hands of admiration. 


fairest and most ble 


» to 


i the 


mother 


to 


Dow, Llting 


“; 260 
“TLucetta Morris’s red silkolene won’t be 
nowhere. I declare to goodness, the 


lue ribbons jest ezacktly match your 
eyes! I'd like to see David Ellason’s 
lee when you come into the room.” 

? Nor smiled Janey. “ But 


<ense |” 
here 
0! a long-disused box-trunk, and display- 
ing «dainty cone of frosted sweetness. 


hii coaxing my monthly rosebush to | 


Om sO as to put i 
eT crest 


1 pink rose im the 
a real rose, not like Lucetta 
ris colored paper things,” 

‘Wal, asserted Mariana, “I was 
uderin” how you'd manage about the 


cake kn Will as your pa and ma was so 
(readtal set against worldly vanities.” 
oi awful hard work !” sighed 
Jane vy. “| had to save an egg here and 
& bit 1 sugar there, and put aside a cup 
of flour when T had a chance. But 
every eye [ used I did Without myself 
and I’ve taken no sugar in m ‘ 


, y tea and 
coffee since I began. J'm not a thief.” 


“La me, the idee!” 





























| cried Mariana. 
And your own folks, and you doin’ the 
_ work like a hired gal for nothin’ at 
7 All, | declare, Jang y, you'd ought to 
married David Ellason long ago and put 
. an end to it.” : 
Lt 9 
‘ * hasn't asked me yet,” said she. 
: ' thin k I'm almost sure—he likes 
; aT ta Morris best.” 
“Viddle sticks!” wna ‘ ’ 
: atic es 7 as Miss Dow’s em- 


“Well, that cake is a 











| Was confined 


| Peter, to the poorhouse!” 
| old man. 


| 


| 
| 





s my cake, Mariana,” lifting the lid | 


-MMgdness 


beauty, and so’s the white dress! Lulie 
Warren, up at the parsonage, she’s awful 
disapp'inted because she couldn’t hev a 
white one, too, but the dressmaker made 
some blunder, and she’s got to wear her 
sister’s smoke-colored mull.” 


Just at this moment little Peter's 
shrill ery sounded at the foot of the 
stairs, 


“Miss Janey! Miss Janey! They 
want ve in-doors, an’ they’re dreadful 
mad ‘cause ye’ve got a light in here!” 


In an instant Janey blew out the 
light and conducted Miss Dow down 
| stairs. 





“ Mind,” she whispered, “not a word 
to anybody.” 

“Till be 
chuckled 
secrets. 

Joshua Hammond was cross enough. 
It was time for his rheumatie limbs to 
be rubbed with liniment and swathed in 
red flannel, and Mrs. Hammond, who 


silent as the grave!” 


Mariana, who delighted in 


as 


chronic bronchitis, was scolding because 
tea was not ready. 


snarled the 
“ Taint wuth his keep.” 

“Oh, father,” pleaded Janey, “he’s 
doing most a grown man’s work now!” 
Run and strain the milk, Peter, and by 
that time tea will be ready.” 

“Tle eats more’n he’s worth,” said 
Mrs. Hammond. “I’m sartin IT put 
away three slices o’ molasses gingerbread 
on the pantry shelf at noontime, and 
there ain’t but two now. An’ the sugar 
bowl—wall, ’ve got my eye on 
there sugar bowl!” 

“The corn bread’s baked a lovely 
brown, mother!” cheerfully imterrupted 
Janey. “And father feels better now, 
Just how nice the canned cherries 
have kept!” 


see 


“ Them cherries orter be kept for com- | - 
“ Tt’s | 


pany,” croaked Mrs. Hammond. 
up and down wastefulness, eatin’ ‘em 
when we're by ourselves!” 

“Well, we'll be company just once,” 
smiled Janey. 

“There’s enough cold apple sass for 
Peter,” said the old woman. 
in stuffin’ bound boys with the daintiest 
fare in the land.” 

And she whisked away the little glass 
saucer of pink cherries which Janey had 
placed beside Peter's plate, substituting 
in its place an uninviting mass of sour 
apple sauce. 

And not until the meal was half over 
did the old economist perceive that 
Janey had quietly effected another ex- 
change, and was eating the apple sauce 
herself, while Peter reveled in the cher- 
ries. 

“Poor boy!” thought kindly Janey. 
“ He shan’t be put off with the leavings 
of everything.” 

Twelfth Night had come ; the school- 


“ No sense 





ALMOST SURE HE LIKFS LUCETTA MORRIS BEst,”’ 


| house, where the 


| unceremonious little 


dance was to be held, was a-sparkle 
with peraftine candles and gaily hung 
' with cedar boughs and festoons of bright 
green princess pine. 

| . r 

| Lulie Warren, who was on “the com- 
mittee,” was returning leisurely home 
after a last inspection of affairs, when 
, she found Janey Hammond and Mari- 





| ana Dow awaiting her in the little sit- 
| ting-room. 
| “Miss Warren,” eagerly spoke the 
former, unfolding a package that lay in 
i her lap. “I heard you would like to 
| buy a white dress. I—I’ve got one here, 
quite new, that IT think would fit you 
with very few alterations. I—I would 
sell it very cheap!” 

Miss Warren looked surprised. 

“1 don’t understand,” said she. 

“It’s the dress she made for herself to 
wear to-night,” explained Mariana Dow. 
“ But she’s decided not to go.” 

“Oh, Janey!” cried Miss Warren. 
“And Dave Ellason is thinking so much 
of it. You don’t know” 

Janey burst into a flood of tears, 

“Oh, I can’t help it!” she sobbed— 
“T can’t help it! I must have money! 
Father and mother are so angry. You 
see they, have been counting the eggs, 
and weighing every grain of sugar and 
flour and spices—and, of course, the 
missed what [ took for my Twel 
Night cake, and they’ve laid it all to 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 











to the house with a sort of | 


| 
“Im bound I'll send that lazy lout, | 
i 


that | 


| mond. 
and 


| morrow, 


| 
| 


Peter—poor, innocent little Peter—that’s 


justice, 


as honest as the daylight itself, And 
they’ve got up the wagon to take him to 
the County Jail—only Simeon Darrabee 
won't drive off until I come back—he’s 
promised me that solemn and true—and 
if I give the money to father he’ll relent. 
Oh, please, Miss Warren, buy the white 
dress of me! If you would give me $5 
for.it” 

“ Five dollars!” cried Lulu, who was 
a good-natured girl with keen ideas of 
“T should be ashamed to offer 
you less than $10, and I shall be de- 
lighted to have such a lovely gown. 
Here’s the money, Janey. Don’t cry so, 
dear. We all know it wasn’t your 
fault.” 

The merry music of the Twelfth Night 
reel was throbbing on the frozen air 
when David Ellason jumped into his 
blue sleigh and drove impetuously away 
from the brilliantly-lighted doors of the 
schoolhouse. 

“Not here!” he had indignantly ex- 
claimed. “If she’s not here, then I 
don’t want to stay. I mean_to go and 
see what the matter is!” 

Halt-way down the snow-clad slope of 
the road he met two figures, hand in 
hand—Janey Hammond and little Peter. 

“Why, Janey!” he exclaimed, check- 
ing his spirited black horse with a jerk. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said Janey, her blue 
eyes shining in the frosty starlight—‘me 
and little Peter. Father's that mad he 
turned us both out of doors—Peter for 
being Peter, and me for taking his part. 
And mother’s just as bad. So I'm tak- 
ing him to the parsonage, and if Mrs: 
Warren will shelter us both for a day or 
two” 

“Jump in, Janey!” cried Ellason. 

“We can make room for Peter right 
here in the buffalo robes. There, that’s 
right. So they’ve turned you out of 
doors, eh? But there’s doors enough 
wide open for you. No, Janey, I’m not 
going the down-turn that leads to Par- 
son Warren’s. I'd rather go in another 
direction—to my own home, Janey. 
Mother’s waiting there, for I was sort o’ 
ealculatin’ to bring you there this even- 
ing, if you said yes, I wanted to show 
her her new daughter, Janey! Is it yes? 
Because, if it is, we can be married to- 
Mother’l! be so pleased ; and 
little Peter shall be our errand boy and 
live with us, Tell me, Janey—isn’t it 
ves!” 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond had thought, 
as they expressed it, to “frighten Jane 
into something like common sense” by 
this sudden piece of stratagem. 

“She'll be back directly as humble as 
you please,” said the old man. 

“Gals hain’t no business to be so in- 
dependent,” viciously uttered Mrs. Ham- 
« Twelfth Night parties, indeed, 
white dresses, aud that deceitful 
viper of a Peter mixed up in it all!” 

But Janey did not come back. And 
the first the old people knew of the new 
state of things was when Parson Warren 
told them of the quiet wedding he had 
just celebrated at the parsonage. 

“It ain’t possible,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, 

“ T—never—could—ha’ believed it ! ” 
said Mrs, Hammond. 

sut they had made their bed, and 
there was nothing to do but to lie upon 
it— Helen Forrest Graves in Saturday | 
Night. 
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More Potash Needed. 

1. Fodder crops, pasture grasses, corn 

stover, and hay all remove large amounts 





of potash from the soil, and these crops 
occupy a large proportion of our im- | 
proved lands. 

2. The urine of our domestic animals | 
contains about four-fifths of the total | 
potash of their excrements. 

3. When urine is allowed to waste, 
the manure is poor in potash. 

4. When manures are exposed to rains, 
much of the potash, being soluble, is 
washed away. 

5. Nearly all the special fertilizers are 
especially rich in phosphoric acid, and do 
not contain enough potash. 

6. Superphosphates were the first fer- 
tilizers to come into general use among 
our farmers. 

7. When the farmer buys a fertilizer, 
he still, nine times out of ten, calls for a 
phosphate. 

8. Asa result of the above conditions, 
our soils seem to be quite generally in 
need of more liberal applications of pot- 
ash. 

9. In the case of corn, the need of 
potash appears to be very prominent. 

10. For a good crop of corn, the fer- 
tilizer used should supply 100 to 125 
pounds of actual potash per acre; 200 
to 250 pounds of muriate of potash or 
one ton (50 bushels) of good wood ashes 
will do this. 

11. With ordinary farm or stable 
manure, it will generally pay to use 
some potash for corn—125 to 150 pounds 
of muriate of potash hes given profitable 
results, 

12. The liberal use of potash means 
more clover in our fields, more nitrogen 
taken from the air, more milk in the 
pail, a richer manure heap, and store- 
houses and barns full to overflowing. It 
means also a sod which when turned will 
help every other crop. 

13. For the potato crop, the sulphate 
appears to be much superior to the muri- 
ate of potash, promoting both yield and 
quality in much higher degree; 300 to 
400 pounds of high-grade sulphate of 
potash furnishes enough of this element. 

14. For oats, rye, and grass, nitrate of 
soda applied just as the growth begins in 
Spring has proved very beneficial; 300 
to 400 pounds per acre should be applied. 
—Prof.W. P. Brooks, Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College. 


—_— e —_———$—_$___—_——_ 
“Don't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed fre. THe STERLING REMEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 
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GARDEN. 


=m ——————_—————— 


To have celery ‘iishape for use by 
Aug. 1, good plants should be set early 
in May in very rich.ground, 


Among red raspberries the Cuthbert 
still leads in produntiyeness, introducers 
of new sorts to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


The biggest plants;on the farm are 
sure to grow where the last year’s bonfire 
was made. Good ashes give a strong 
growth. 

A Long Island grower had cucumbers 
and muskmelons growing in the same 
patch, and the latter were strongly 
flavored by the former. 


Fight the cucumber beetles and borers 
with tobacco dust and bonemeal. Use 
stems or dust for fumigation. Tobacco 
refuse can be gotten very cheaply in 
some localities. 

Enrich liberally if you wish the garden 
to pay. Consider well the location, 
preparation of the soil; dressing, when, 
where, and what to plant; cultivation 
and marketing surplus. 


Bugs can be kept from the water- 
melons by putting a pen of tobacco 
stalks about the plants as soon as they 
come up. The juices from the stalks will 
also benefit the plants. 

Onions raised from seed are trouble- 
some to grow, for they must be kept 
weeded by hand. The first weeding is 
tedious, but should not be neglected, and 
the crop will be profitable. 





You cannot have a good garden if the 
sheep and chickens are allowed to run 
over it, because, to quote a little four-year | 
old girl, “ the sheep will be in the garden 
and the garden in the sheep.” 


If horse radish is left for the second 
year, the roots will become tough, stringy, 
and flavorless. If the crop was not 
thoroughly harvested in the Fall, it 
should be gotten out as soon as possible. 





Lettuce, peas, spinach, radishes, beets, 
parsnips, and salsify are the first things 
planted in the open ground in the Spring. 
Cucumbers, beans, and the like should 
not be planted until all danger of late 
frost is over. 

Nitrate of soda cannot be excelled as 
a special fertilizer for the tomato crop. 
Mix a small dressing thoroughly with 
the soil around the plants. ‘The growth 
of both fruit and plants: will be greatly 
stimulated. , 

The best shippers,among strawberries 
to carry long distanees are Warfield No. 
1, Warfield No. 2, Epping, Otsego, 
Katie, Lovitts, Idaho, Haverland, 
Grandy, Enhance, Cyelone, Barton’s 
Eclipse, Anna Forrest. 

The large quantities of lettuce shipped 
from Florida to New York the past 
Winter tended to depress prices, but it is 
thought that the South Will not be able 
to supply Northern demands until they 
learn to ship their lettuge in better con- 
dition. ' 


Rhubarb is wholesome and brings a 
good price. Raise it from seed, trans- 


| plant the next year, and before Winter 


begins throw coarse manure on the roots. 
In the Spring open the litter at the crown 
of the plant, and juicy stalks will soon 
appear. 

When currant bushes get old and 
scrawny, they should be taken up in 


the Spring, the roots divided in three or | 
four parts, and set out in rows eight feet | 


apart. The second year they will make 
good, new bushes. Trim the roots be- 
fore replanting. 


More vegetables ought to be grown 
and appear on the farmer's table. The 
well tended garden supplies a great many 
real luxuries. On a farm of 40 acres a 
garden of about half an acre will pay 
the best of any piece of the same size. 
When ordering your garden seeds be 
sure and do not forget to let the wife and 
children order a few flower seeds. You 
cannot afford to let all beauty depart 
from the home. 


LowSummer pinching for blackberries 


according to the Cornell Station. If red 
raspberries are to be pinched back, it 
should be done early in the Summer, and 
the canes made to branch low. Berry 
canes which made their entire growth 
after July 6, stood the Winter as well or 
better than those which grew the whole 
season. Removing all the young canes 
from a plantation bearing its last crop of 
fruit materially increased the yield. 
Stable manure and wood ashes are the 
most popular fertilizers. The only 
remedy for red rusf is to dig and burn at 
once every plant found to be affected. 
Cut away and burn all canes affected 
with anthracnose pits, and spray such 
plantations with Bordeaux mixture. 


_— —EEEE 


De-tasseling Corn. 

The question of the:puofit of de-tassel- 
ing corn is still an open’one. The Ne- 
braska Experiment Station inclines 
strongly to the negative. 
expense of doing the work with a corn- 
knife was about $825 an acre, which 
would require an increas@d yield of from 
three to five busheld per acre to pay for 
it. ‘The New York dixperiment Station 


found that there wasia:gnin of from 124 | 


to 30.3 per cent. firbtia de-tasseling, and 
that there was a gai in the weight of 
both the good and poorears. Both sta- 
tions will continue their éxperiments, 

A Potato Preserver. 

Samples of potatoes cut for planting 
and carefully preserved have been ex- 
tensively advertised. The preservative 
is a white powder smeared on the cut 
edges. Analysis shows it to be common 
sulphate of lime—gypsum. 








You Dye ir 
30 minutes golor 2lbs., by mail, 10 


Mis pay Agena Witndoic ew 
woo! or cotton, 40c, ta. qu . Men- 
thon this paper, FRENCH OVE CO. Vassar.Mioh 


a — 
Turkey red on cotton 
that won't freeze, boil 

or wash out. No other 

will dott, Package to 





When writing mention this papes, 


THE MARKETS. 


—_—- @ 


Review of the Fortnight. 


_—-—oe 








For the first seven months of the last fiscal 
year the exports of wheat were 74,975,091 
bushels, with a value of $60,824,071; for the 
same period of the current year the quantity 
was 63,824,769 bushels, and the value $43,- 
867,768. That is to say, there has been a 
falling off in value of nearly 28 per cent., 
while the shrinkage mm quantity has been but 
little over 15 per cent. In wheat flour there 
has been a gain of 18,000 barrels in the vol- 
ume of exports, but a decrease of $3,455,000 
in value. 

Clapp & Co’s. circular says with reference 
to corton: 

Thus far since Sept. 1 England has taken 


| 683,000 bales of cotton more trom us than last 


season, 

Their stock of American spot and afloat 
cotton is 183,000 bales larger than a year ago. 
The continent has taken 314,000 bales more 
and their stock of spot cotton and afloat is 74,- 
000 bales more. Our home spinners have 
taken 262,000 bales less than last year and 
634,000 balesless than year before last. Stock 
at the ports and interior towns are 173,000 
bales less than last year and 457,000 bales less 
than two years ago. 

The receipts of Indian cotton at Bombay 
since Sept. 1 have been about 825,000 bales 
against less than 200,000 bales same time the 
previous season. Exports to Europe from all 
India were about 430,000 bales against 375,- 
000 the previous season. Fall River advices 
indicate the mills have small stocks of manu- 
factured goods and a good order demand, in- 
dicating signs of revival in general trade and 
business. Our Southern advices we think as 
a rule indicate decreased acreage, and that 
more homemade and manufactured fertilizer 
material will likely be used than last year. 
The weather is reported generally favorable, 
with prospects for the new crop not below 
normal, Our correspondents in eight of the 
11 cotton States still claim more of the crop 
has gone forward than usual, and that the 
small amount that will come in sight before 
Sept 1, 1894, will astonish even the bulls. 
Looking the world’s production, supply and 
financial conditions over in a broad way, we 
see no reason why it is not the better judg- 
ment to favor buying cotton on weak spots; 
expecting any radical change may be more 
likely to advance prices than depress the 
market. 





Clapp & Co. say about wheat: *‘ More than 
two-thirds of our visible is in Chicago, Min- 
neapotis, and Duluth. More than one per 
cent as much as any world’s crop is now in 
Chicago. The stock there equals more than 
half England’s 1893 crop. It exceeds the 


| crops of Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 


mark, Portugal, and the Netherlands. Bel- 
gium never grew as much. Germany only 
grew in 1893 about four times as much. We 
cut wheat in some one of the 27 wheat coun- 
tries every month in the year. Four of them 
have but recently finished harvesting; their 
combined crops equal about 18 per cent. of 
the yearly average amount grown. Within 
90 days American reapers will have cut 10 
per cent. of our 1894 crop. Present indica- 
tions are for a crop equaling an average, and 
for an early harvest. 
lative centers near producers is as new a 
feature in the grain trade as the unnaturally 
low prices. It appears the great majority of 
the world’s visible is in speculators’ hands, 


| 


Large stocks in specu- | 


about 12 per cent. being in Chicago, where | 


carrving charges equal the value of every 


| fourth bushel to carry the four bushels one 


| 


has been found best for most blackberries, | 


year. With these cnormous stocks in specu- 
lators’ or sellers’ hands, paying an unmerciful 
charge to elevator, banker, and insurance man, 
it seems but natural that buyers will hold off 
as long as consumers are not aggressive and 
do not assert their needs unless more is known 
about the growing crop. Here December 
wheat commands full carrying charges. The 
price, 69 cents, sounds very low for wheat 
delivered free of charge eight months hence 
at the seaboard, even though it is subject to 
all the crop damaging reports and _ possible 
hear raids on the quality of the old wheat now 
in store and a questionable outturn of the 
crop, and financial conditions generally. We 
believe the present weather a more than usu- 
ally uncertain factor in predictions or expec- 
tations of a large crop. Stocks being largely 
in the wrong place, will right themselves soon 
after navigation opens. Bears are about as 
numerous as bulls. We believe liquidation 
by the combined interest is more likely to 
begin a change of values than a scare among 
the shorts. With these various conditions 
new and unnatural, and general advice givers 
predicting a great advance in the near future, 
we think it well to go slow and arrange to 
buy some wheat for July or more distant 
delivery on any radical change in price, espe- 
cially if liquidation be the cause and lower 
prices prevail. 

Corn—Nearly 13,000,000 bushels are in 
Chicago. We recall no previous Easter when 
the visible was larger. ‘The price ranges 
around a low level for many years, especially 
so when the freight from Chicago to this city 
has only been about six cents per bushel, and 
to Liverpool about 12 cents. The European 
demand is good. The New England demand 
is fair. Primary receipts recently show some 
falling off. July corn is below the cost of 
carrying it from May to July. April and 
May crop scares will soon be in order. The 
amount in farmers’ hands March 1 in the 
seven corn States was reported 360,286,440 
bushels, against 379,891,570 bushels a year 
ago. Russia is underselling us on oats in 
Europe. 


Farm Produce. 


New York, March 27, 1894. 
Butter—The market for butter was weak to- 
day. There is plenty of new State dairy, with 
very little demand, Fancy Eastern creamery is 








It found the | 


fairly steady. Elgin and other Western cream- 
eries are very quiet. Imitation creamery is 
dull and weak. Factory is slow. 

State dairy, new, half-firkin tubs, choice, 


| 
| 
| per MOUN....+--+ see. wt esosee ene seesecese 18 19 
| State dairy, new, half-tirkin tubs, fair 
| to Wood, PET POUNA ..... cece eceeeeceees 15 al7 
| Welsh tubs, fair to good, per pound...... 15 ulti 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, per 
POUNG,.¢ cee ccseceeeeeeeetereeeeeereseeees 19}.a20} 
Pennsylvania creamery, new, funcy, per 
POUNA ...eee eres se eeeeebeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 21 avli 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pound....... «. a2l 
Western ¥eamery, choice, per pound... 19}a20 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 
POUNG. ...ccceeeseneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee eee 11 a8 
Factory, fresh, choice, per pound........ lltal2 


Factory, fresh, fair to good, per pound.. %all 

Beans and Peas—Choice marrows are steady, 
but mediums and pea beans are quiteeasy. Red 
kidney are quiet and white kidney are dull. 
California Limas are firm. Foreign beans are 








quiet. Green peas are weak, 

Beans, marrow, fair to good........ $2 20 a2 30 

Beans, pea, CHOICE... 6. eee eee neees »- LWal 6 

Beans. red kidney, fair to good - 20002 10 

Beans, white kidney, choice... 1% a2 00 
| Beans, black turtle soup......-..+6s BOD & ccce 
| Beuns, Lima, California, per 60 ‘ se 
POUNAS. «+ se eerrerere ees nieccumen cous 1 10 175 
| Beans, foreign, MATTOW..... +. eecees “ 4 az al 
| Groen peas, barrel, per bushel... .. 1 tal 15 
| Green peas, Scotch, per bushel..... .n135 


Cheese—The market for cheese was not very 
active to-day. There is a fair demand tor fancy 
colored cheese, and small colored cheeses are 
scarce and very firm, White cheese is quiet. 
Good and prime qualities are rather firm, but 
skims are quiet. The quotation to-day from 


Liverpool as reported by cable is dg td. We 
quote: ; 
State factory, full cream, large, choice, 
PEL POUNG...ceeeseeereerseeescetereresecs 1 a. 
State factory, full cream, large, ordi- 
nary to good, per POUN,...+. eee peeeees 114 
State factory, colored, small, fancy, a : 
PET POUNA..ceceeecreeetesseensenereeenss 123 a 18 
State factory, white, small, fancy, per 8 
POUND... cee reeeeeceees ccocccece covvccccelad B00 
State factory, small, good to choice, per i 
POUNC. sever reeeeerseeesceeenres Pere Ty) 
State factory, part skims, large, per 
UNG. .ceceveceees TPTITITIT Tet a & 


n ooo 
State factory, part skims, prime, per at 


State factory, full skims, per pound.... 2 a 3 
Pennsylvania skims, per pound.....+. -lia lf 


Dried Fruits and Nute—Evaporated apples are 
not. plentiful, and, with a fair demand, prices 
are firmer. Sun-dried apples are firmly yo " 

P es are quiet. Cherries are ratber dull. 
aspberries are stead 
huckleberries are quite firm, 

















, and blackberries and 
eots are 


—< 
steady. Fancy peanuts are steady, but other 
grades are dull. Hickory nuts are dull, Pecans 
are fuirly steady. We quote; 
Apples, evaporated, choice, per pound..10} a 10 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to good, 

per pound 9006090006000000 Been enenes a 10 
Apples, sun-dried, per pound............ 4 @ OF 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, per 


pound......, 00cccccsebesd deam gpbesacotegtce a 0 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 
BOW, DOF WOME. occcce casecevees vonsscne 5 all? 


Peaches, Southern, unpeeled, per pound 8 a.. 
Peaches, California, peeled, per pound.15 al? 
Cherries, per pound.......seeeee eee coscee OF 104 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound,....14 a 14+ 


Blackberries, per pound,...... seccveccees a 7 
Huckieberries, per pound...... cocscvcecelt a lb 
Apricots, California, per pound..........12 a14 
Peanuts, good, per pound.........06+ un ee 
Peanuts, shelled, per POUND ececeeeeseeees 14 & 2h 
Peanuts, shelled, Spanish....... cossccccee I$ A Bt 
Hickory nuts, per 6U-pound bushel......50 a7 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound......se.06. 3} a 4 


Eggs—Receipts have been enormous and un- 
precedented, and prices rapidly dropped. Good 
sules were made last week for the Easter trade. 
but the demand to-day is moderate and sales are 
urged at easy prices. Four hundred cases of 
Ww estern firsts were sold in 100-case lots at 11. 
There is not much demand for duck and goose 


eggs. We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania, freshb-gathered, 
orn. eee: eccces cscekseenee 


Western, fresh-gathered, firsts, per doz.. ..all} 
Southern, fresh-gathered, cases, firsts. 


og ROE 860.50 weiens c0knnss509geees eseseneet 10jal0j 
Southern, fresh-gathered, bbls, firsts, 
per doz..... Didnakectippenenesnir eats ee 


Duck eggs, Maryland, per OZ...s.eeeeeee +f 
Duck eggs, Southern, per d0Z....e..e0006+20 add 
Duck eggs, Western, per GOZ..cseaveeees 
Goose eggs, Western, per doz ... 
Goose egys, Southern, per doz...... 


Fresh Fruits—Prime apples are quite steady, 
but poor qualities are es mae che Thesupply of 
oranges is not large, and fancy qualities are 
quite searce and tirm. Strawberries are not 
plentiful, but the demand is slow and prices are 
easy. Grape fruitis sieady. We quote: 











Apples, Greening, prime, per bbi.......4.50a5.00 
Apples, Baldwin, prime, per bbl..... 4.5025.00 
Apples, Russet, per bbl]............06+ «3. 50a4.50 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per bbl.......7-00a7.75 
Oranges, Florida, brights, selected, per 

WUE shies chnsanaccetnsuesgeecsusaceesuees 3.00a.... 
Oranges, Florida, straight lines, per 

WO 61604 sisnicucsntidedeesiennenaubauses 2.50a2.75 
Oranges, Florida, russets, per box......2.25a2.75 
Oranges, Florida, inferior, per box......1.50a2.00 
Grape fruit, Florida, per bDox........++6+ 2.00a3.00 
Strawberries, Florida, prime, per quart. ...a .30 
Strawberries, Florida, fair to good, per 

CERES 6:0:0866 6504.06 db50ss benseeenesnaueses ° a .25 
Strawberries, Charleston, prime, per 

QUATE 0.06000. cvcewe vc0scce coeccccsecece coe e208 0D 


Hay and Straw—Reeceipts of hay are mod- 
erate, but there is not much movement in the 
market. Straw is quiet. We quote: 








Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.........eeeee08 .. 80085 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds......cesessceeees T0atd 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.......6+ 6O0A65 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds....... « 55060 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds. 260 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds....... hobo 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds .........ceeecees «+ 45u50 | 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds .....eeeees » » asd 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds.....ese00. 45050 
Oat straw, per 100 pounds......eceeeeeee soos 6 AOD 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds...... add 


Poultry and Game—Ther« are 
geese in the market, and prices are weak. 
Choice live ducks are in fair request. There 
isa good demand for live chickens and fowls, 
and prices generally advanced, Live turkeys 
ure steady. Live roosters are rather quiet. 
Choice and prime Philadelphia broilers and 
rousting chickens are rather scarce and are 
= firm, Other prime chickens are steady, 
Fowls are also steady. There is a good demand 
for good capons, and prices are firm, There 
was not much trading in turkeys, though choice 
young hens easily brought full prices. Ducks 
and geese are rather quiet. Tame squabs ure 







firm. Plover is steady and snipe is casicr., Live 
pigeons are firm. We quote: 
LIVE POULTRY, 

Geese, Western, per pair.........000s $1 00 a 1 2% 
Geese, Southern, per pair.....eeeees » Ha Ww 
Ducks, Western, per pair.......... .- Wa W 
Ducks, Southern, per pair...... coors Cai 7 
Chickens, Western, per pound,...... «a % 
Chickens, near-by, per pound..... oe Via - 
Chickens, Southern, per pound.,..... Ya % 
Fowls, Southern, per pound..... coos ce & 104 
Fowls, Western, per pound.. soe «610haCti. 
Turkeys, hens, per pound.. «oe §=6. Wa 105 
Turkeys, toms, per pound.,........ a 7M oe 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, 4 

to 5 pounds, per pair, per pound.. Da 3B 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, 

over 5 pounds, per pair, per pound 16a 18 
Chickens, Western, broilers, frozen, 

PPIME POT POUWNG. 2.0000 ceccceccccee 2a 16 
Chickens, Western, frozen, prime, 

DOP POUMEs 0.0069 008000000080 00000068 9a 10 
Chickcns and fowls, mixed, Western, 

frozen, choice per pound ......... ° 9a 10 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, large, 

Prime, POT POUNG« 9.00000 ccccesccccce 10ja 11 
Capons, Western, mixed weights, 

SERNG, MOP MOMs .o:0.0.0:0:0 veces cevese ea 15 
Capons, Maryland, mixed weights, 

BOP POCRE, 000000000002 eececocescscoe eo a 15 
Capons, Philadelphia, mixed 

weights, per pound............e005 - &@ 16 
Turkeys, Western, dry-picked, 

young toms, heavy, per pound 8a & 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, young 

COME, POP POUCRE cc ccccecccvee soccse 9a 10 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, young 

toms and hens, mixed, per pound, Wa ll 
Ducks, Western, frozen, choice, per 

POUNA ... we -seeee 900900000500 0000060 la 12 
Ducks, Western, medium to good, 

PSP POUMG...ccccccccccvesccescecccce 6a 9 
Geese, Western, per pound.......... 5a 8 
Geese, Western, frozen, choice, per 

DONE cs ces kensexcvesddccatan acece ° 9a 10 
Geese, Western, frozen, poor to good, 

per pound......... nec cccececccees oe 4a 8 

GAME, 
Tame squabs, white, per dozen..... - $3 00 a$3 25 
Golden plover, per dOZeM.........06+ 150a1 75 
Grass plover, per dozen.......+.+6. «+ 10a125 
English snipe, per dozen. ........+008 25 a 1 DO 
Live pigeons, per pair............e06 ° 0a W 


Vegetables—Prime domestic potatoes are not 
lentiful, and prices are rather firm. New 
“lorida potatoes arein good demand. Bermuda 

and Havana potatoes are steady. European po- 
tatoes are firm. Sweet potatoes are very quiet. 
Onions are rather quiet. Prime cabbage is not 
yJentiful, and has somewhat advanced in price. 
Prime beets are steady, but inferior qualities 
are neglected. String beans are steady. Green 
peas are in liberal supply, and prices are quite 
easy. Good kale and spinach are scarce, but a 
liberal supply is expected to-morrow. Prime 
tomatoes are steady. There is a liberal supply 
of asparagus, and prices are easy. Wequote: 


Potatoes, Western, Burbank, prime, 


per 180 pounds .......ceeeeeeeeeeeeees $1 50 a$l 62 
Potatoes, Western, Rose, and Heb- 

ron, per 180 pounds......seceeeesees lj a200 
Potatoes. Scotch Magnum, per 168- 

pound SACK... 2... ceeeeeeeeereeeeees 18a200 
Potatoes, English Magnum, prime, 

per 168-pound Sack.....+..-ssese esse 18 a200 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose, and Hebron, 

in bulk, per barrel.........+-+se+++ 1%a2 
Potatoes, Florida, new, prime, per 

DAPUEE s 05c00 cccvccspecdiptennegs ccvees 6 50 a 7 00 
Potatoes, New Jersey, choice, in 

bulk, per barrel....e.ssceeeseeeeees 13S al 62 
Potatoes, Bermuda, new, per barrel 8 00a .... 
Potatoes, Havana, prime, per barrel 5 00 a 5 50 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, fair, per 

DATE) .....2 cccccccccces: coccececcoces 250a300 
Sweet potatoes, South New Jersey, 

per double-head barrel..........++. 20a 250 
Onions, Havana, per crate........++ o WEE ccc 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate.......+.. 20Ma225 
Onions, Orange County, per barrel.. 75 a 1 25 
Onions, Connecticut, white, per 

DALTE].. ccs cecccrccceescceccesececens 20a350 
Cabbage, Flurida, new, per barrel 

CLALE. .cccs ceecseeceeeceesesseeeessens 75a125 
Cabbage, Savannah, new, per barrel 

CHORE  ccccccvecpecvescccssecce cssecces 1 GQ 1 
Cabbage, Charleston, per bbl crate. 1 00 a 1 25 
Beets, Florida, per bbl crate......... 1Was So 
Turnips, Canada-Russia, per barrel. 70a 80 
Egg plant, Florida, prime, ;er bar- 

FO] vocccccccces sesccvcgervcccccovcces 730a80) 
Egg plant, Florida, per box...... 200a400 
String beans, Southern, choice, per 

CTALC. ccceerecvees idan, Soeeeneeeeeeee 275 a3 00 
Green peus, Florida, per crate...... 10a2z0 
Green peas, Savannah, per crate.... 2 0 a2 50 
Kale, Baltimore, per_barrel.......++ 0a .. 
Kale, Norfolk, Scotch, per bbl....... Ba 
Kale, Norfolk, sprouts, per bbl.... Dai 60 
Spinach, Baltimore, per barrel....... To8 és 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel........ » Wal 
Lettuce, Florida, choice, per half- 

Darrel DaASKCE...0.0 cece cecccesccccs 12%3a150 
Lettuce, New Orleans, per barrel... 2 00 a 3 30 
Squash, wiaride, wae, per crate... 7 a1 25 
Tomatoes, Florida, choice, per car- 

PICT CVATE..cc ee ceeeee reece eeens + 2% a2 
Tomatoes, Key West, percarrier.... 

CYATC rece cece eceeesenceeeeeseeecere 2 a200 
Tomatoes, Havana, percarriercrate 1 00 a 1 75 
Asparagus, North Carolina, prime, Z 

per dozen FE ree 20a3 50 
Asparagus culls perdozen bunches. 2 00 a 2 50 
Radishes, Southern, per 100 bunches. 50 a 1 00 
Celery, New Orleans, per dozen : oe 

pane eceteces ie dk “ 2a (o) 
Celery, Charleston, vp “e 

bunches «..++++ ++ seeenesesmecsses O67: 

SUNDRIES. 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound %a 29 
Beeswax, Western, pure, perpound 27a 28 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

DOXES, PEF POUNG... eee cece ceeeres » ha 13 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

DOXES, PET POUN co. ceeeereereees - Wa 12 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

DOXES, PCT POUNA.. ese ereeeeeeeeens 9a ill 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

boxes, per pound......+- evceecorece 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound 5a 6% 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per gal- 

OM sseceeceeeeseeerteccsseeeeeauesess Ha & 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

POUMG....seeeerereeeeeeererresesceees Bia 6 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 8a W 
Maple sirup, prime, per gallon can.. 50a 60 


Wool. 
b rch 26.—Receipts of wool the past 
m.. oT eis domestic and 804 bales foreign: 
sales, PY TKt pounds domestic and 531,000 


e XX and above, 


washed, l4al5; unmerchantable, 1617; Ohio 
combing—No. 1, ¢ and 4 blood, 25; No. 2, $ blood, 
24; Ohio delaine, #4425; Michigan—X and above, 
19420; No. 1, 224a28; No. 2, SS: fine, unwashed, 
13al4; unmerchantable, Mais; Miehigan comb- 
ing—No.1,#and ¢ blood, 24; No. 2,4 blood, 22; 
Michigan delaine, 23; Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Missouri combing, ¢ blood, 20a21l; do 4 blood, 
19a20; do braid, l0a20; clothing, § blood, 19; do 
+ blood, 18419; do coarse, 17. Texas (scoured 
basis)—Spring, fine, 12 months, 87038; do fine, 
six to eight months, 34036; do medium, 18 
months, 33; do medium, six to eight month, 80; 
Fall, fine, 28230; do medium, 25. California 
(scoured basis)—Spring, northern, free, cight 
and 12 months, 36436; Spring, northern, free, 
six to eight months, Salk Southern, 12 months, 
33035; do six to eight months, 32a38; Fall, free, 
28130; do defective, 22a25. Oregon (scoured 
basis)—Eastern Ne. 1, 34u35; do No. 2, 31a32; vale 
ley No, 1, 83; do No. 2, 30a31. Territory staple 
(scoured basis)—Fine, 37a38; fine medium, 34036; 
medium, 30a3!. Territory ordinary (scoured 
basis —fine, 33a36; fine medium, B2a34; me- 
dium, 28430; Colorado and New Mexico—Im- 
proved, 1lal2; coarse and carpet, 10. Georgia 
and Southern, l7alk. Pulled wools (Scoured 
basis)—Fine A, 37a40; A supers, 30a35; B supers, 
27429; C supers, 20a24; fine combing, 32a35; comb- 
ing, : 0a82; California, finest, 34a35; do second, 32 
ui; Western, extra, 32035; do super, 25a30; do 
low, 10al5, Foreign Wools—Clothing and Comb- 
ing—Australian—Port Philip combing, 38a36; do 
clothing, 32a33; Adelaide combing, 30a32. New 
Zealand -Clothing, 30; fine crossbred, 26237, 
Cape—Clothing, 27428; do combing, 29830. Eng- 
lish and Irish—Down, No. 2, 37; Irish hogs, 37a 
89; Shropshire hogs, 36a38; do tegs, 38; Sussex, 
40. Montevideo, 27a28; do combing, 318. 
Carpet, ete.—Aléppo, 124; Angora, l4al44; Bag- 
dad, black, 19420; do fawn, 1920; do white, 2% 
24; Bokhara colors, 18al4; do white, 18al9; camel's 
hair, 13a13}; China, No. 1, 16al7; Cordova, 18; 
Donskoi, Autumn, 19; do combing, 24; do gra 
and yellow, 1%a20; do lambs’, 19; do greasy, 124; 
East India, choice, 154; do low, 14; Georgian, 
O., 18; do B, 17; do B.8., 15a16; Candahar, choice, 
24425; do tinged, 22; Karadi, choice, 19a29; do 
ordinary, 16a174; Khorassan, colors, 15al54; do 
white, 21a22; Mobair, Turkish, 50a55; do Cape, 4T 
a50; do American, 252334. Mossul, washed, 19220; 
do unwashed, 15; Salonica, 16; Scotch, 16al7; 
Valparaiso, 16; Vicaneer and Joria, 28a29, 

> 





Livestock. 


CHICAGO, March 28.—Cattle—Trade was quite 
brisk to the extent of the offerings, and values 
ruled steady. Beef cattle sales included 1,50la 
1,433-pound Kansas steers at 3.7524.05; nice 950a 
1,000-pound steers, 3.15a3.40; choice 1,068-pound 
1eifers, 3.50; 1,227-pound glucose steers, 3.15; 
plain 1,432%-pound steers, 3.75. and good 1,182- 
pound steers at. 3.70, with fed Texans averagin 
around 950 pounds at2.85a3.10. Native cows sol 
largely at 2.30a2.75; veal calves sold 25a80 lower 
than last week, principally at 4.25a4.75; stockers 
and feeders sold at 2.65a3.45; bulk, 3.15a3.40. 
Quotations are as follows: 





Fancy native steers, 1,500a1,700 lbs... $4 35a%4 60 
Choice to fancy, 1,300a1,500 lbs........ 3 70a 440 
Good to choive, 1,200a1,400 lbg......... 3 80a 8 70 
Fair to good, 1,100a1,300 Ibs...... cocoee BRASS 
Poor to fair, 900a1,100 Ibs.........- sees 2 Ba 3 2 
Choice to extra cows and heifers...... 2 60a 3 25 
Fuir to good cows and heifers........ 2 35a 2 65 
Inferior to good canning cows........ 1 65a 2 35 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,200 lbs.... 2 50a 3 60 
| Native veal calves, 100a400 Ibs,........ 2 50a 5 60 
Texas stcera, 80001300 1DS......ccceeees 2 Ma 8 60 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags...... eee «61 Wa 2 OO 


Hogs—A}l classes of buyers took hold with 
considerable freedom, especially local packers, 
who wanted all the heavy-weights they could 
get. Prices ruled firm to 5 higher, with sales of 
light and mixed at 4.5504.75; heavy, 4.85a4.75, and 
pies at 4.50a4.70, with the bulk of all weights at 
4.65a4.70. A small lot of 214-pound butcher hogs 
sold at 4.80 

Sheep—A good gemand prevailed and values 
were generally stronger, especially for choice 
lambs, Native sheep sold at 2.50a4.00, bulk 3.80a 
420; Westerns, 8al30 pourids, 3.65a4.45, bulk 4a 
4.30; lambs, 454118 pounds, 3.60a5, bulk 4.50a4.75. 


Grain. 


CnicaGgo, March 27.—The following figures 
show the range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close, 


(March......5. -58) .58% «58 «SAE 
Wheat.< May...cesseooe -60) .6L .508 60 
July .ccoccecee +68 624 «614 61h 
{ March ....... © eee Sens «uses 4000 
Corn... 4 May.cccccccee © Sth .37% 374 B78 
i eee woe §6638)(w BBE BB BBS 
{ March — gee. ease. “Seen. Sake , 
ee een -BlQ Bl) .31e 1 
SO FRR 28 28 TEC. RTE 
( March ........ eau ‘eons ; 
Poets «2 ¢ TERS vcsscecesss 11.42 11.70 11.40 11.50 
SUE 5060004000 11.40 11.57 11.40 11.60 
FEOSGD cccesces “se ake ied iota 
Lard Bi 6 supes cece 6.97 7.10 6.97 7.00 
NE K0ss-cncnne 6.80 6.85 6.756 6.85 
March ...... a ee re es 
a. ere ee eee = eon 
pS * Pree re eee 00s comm 666 
Cotton. 


New Yorks, March 27.—The following show 


range of prices: 








Op’g. High. Low. Close, 
Maroheccce coe ° Paes et soa 
ADL. cccccceee ° 7.8 7.50 7.58 
May ..ccccccces 7.58 7.66 7.58 
June 7.65 7.% 7.65 
July.. 7-71 7.76 7.7 
August........ 7.76 7.83 7.7 
September .... sees sees cess 
iniinciicaliiaclisinniiiiniiaili 
Thayer's Berry Bulletin No. 13. For 
April, 1894. 


For growing berries of all kinds select 
well drained soil on which some hoed 
crop was produced last season, potato 
ground being best. 


Sod ground may be used by plowing 
very shallow (two inches, if possible). 
Cut fine with disk or spading harrow, 
then plow deeply, turning sod entirely 
under. 


Cover heavily with well, rotted manure 
and harrow until well mixed with fine 
and mellow soil. 


Extra work in preparing the soil adds 
much to growth of plants, size, and 
quality of fruit. You cannot grow fine 
berries with poor cultivation. 


Long, straight rows are easily culti- 
vated and kept free from weeds. 


Soil and location have a marked in- 
fluence on variety and quality. 

Therefore select well-tested kinds, such 
as do well in your vicinity. 

Leave high-priced novelties to the 
professional grower. They are generally 
disappointing. Never buy poor plants. 
The best are cheapest. 

The space allowed for different plants 
should be determined by the varieties 
grown, the quality of soil, and the method 
of-trimming and training. 

The following distances give best 
results in most cases : 

Strawberries set in rows three and one- 
half feet apart and about two feet in the 
row. 

Blackberries and raspberries, in rows 
seven fect apart and three feet in the 
row. 

Currants and gooseberries, in rows 
five to seven feet apart and three to five 
feet in the row. 

Grapes, eight to 10 feet apart each 
way. 

In setting, remember that from each 
plant may spring many generations. If, 
then, you would have health, vigor, and 
productiveness in future crops, you must 
guard the parent plant well. Set it care- 
fully. Dig a good hole and spread every 
little fibrous root out in its natural po 
sition. Fine, moist dirt should be firmly 
and carefully packed around each smalt 
root. 

Value every plant not by the penny 
or nickel it cost, but by the dimes and 
dollars it should produce. 

More loss comes from careless setting 
than from any other cause, 


Black raspberries are shallow rooted, 
and should not be set more than three o7 
four inches deep. 

Cultivate or rake over the ground at 
once after setting, and continue every 
few days until plant is well started— 
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M. A. THayeRr, Sparta, Wis, 
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The Good Times Coming. 


Oh, the good times are comin’, no matter what 
they say: 
You kin hear ’em a-hummin’ fera hundred miles 
away; 
They're sailin’' through the Summer an’ a-fightin’ 
through the freeze, 
A-ridin’ down the rivers an’ a-blowin’ in the 
breeze ! 
Comin’, 
A-hummin’— 
Like a regiment a-drummin’}; 
Lane bas got a-turnin’, 
Buttermilk’s a-churnin’, 
So keep your lamps a-burnin’ 
Till the good times come} 


Oh, the good times are a-comin’, you kin see ‘em 
on the run, 
A-twinklin’ in the dewdrops an’ a-shinin’ in the 
sun! 
A-dumpin’ o’er the daisies an’ babblin’in the 
mook, 
An’ lookin’ at a fellow like his sweetheart uster 
look! 
Comin’, 
A-hummin’— 
Like a regiment a-drummin’; 
Lane has got a-turnin’, 
Buttermilk’s a-churnin’, 
So ke p your lamps a-burnin’ 
Till the good times come! 
—Atlanta C nstitution, 


———— - — 


A Slight Turn. 








Wicked Youth—lIvish! 


Irish ! 





Wow 
Murpny (as he turns the hod)—Phat’s 
thot ?—- ~Judye , 


—_@—_—____-_——- 


An Elopement in High Life in Central 
Anica. 


A Surprising Answer. 

“ What must precede baptism?” ask- 
ed the rector, when catechising the Sun- 
day-school. 

“A baby,” exclaimed a bright boy, 
with the air of one stating a self-evident 
truth.— Tid- Bits. 

a 
Hard to Please. 

Mrs. Riverside Park—So you are 
going to leave? 

Bridget Doolihan—Yes, mum. 

“Well, I am surprised, considering 
that I’ve been doing more than half of 
your work.” 

“That’s so, mum, but yez don’t do it 
to me satisfaction.” — Texas Siftings. 

ccienscasatameansiiligeiecsiieainette 
Something New. 


Merchant—What’s the matter with 
your writing this morning—new pen?” 

Bookkeeper—No, sir. 

“ New ink?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“What, then?” 

“ Neuralgia.” — Exchange. 


— 


aiatiitacniinnicsii 
Part of It Was. 

A young gentleman was passing an 
examination in physics. He was asked : 

“What planets were known to the 
ancients?” 

“Well, sir,” he responded, “there 
were Venus and Jupiter, and ”—after a 
pause—* I think the Earth; but I am 
not quite certain.” — Tit- Bits. 





im meinen 
Where ? 
Tommy—Europe’s in the East, isn’t 
it, pa? 
His father—Yes. 





by starting west and going far enough, 
can’t you? 
iis Father—Certainly. 
Tommy—Well, then, whereabouts on 
the way ’round do you stop going west 
and begin to get east again ?— Chicago 


Re cord. 





A Catastrophe Avoided. 

Wandering Tank (weakly)—I wuz 
pretty sick last night, wuzn’t 1, Ragsey?” 

Ragsey—Yes. You wuz out o’ yer 
head an’ kep’ a-talkin’ crazy like. 

Wandering Tank—Wot wuz I 
a-sayin’ ? 

Ragsey—You wuz yellin’ “ Water, 
water, water!” like dat, all night long. 

Wandering Tank (agitatedly )—Great 
sna-a-a-kes, Ragsey! Yer didn’t gimme 
any, did yer ?—Judge. 


Qe 


ALi GLAD TO SEE HIM. 




















Farmer Corntossel Has His Opinion of 
the Politeness Shown Him in Wash- 
ington. 

“Well, Josiar,” said farmer Corn- 
tossel’s wife, as she opened the door to 
the returned ofliceseeker, “’m glad to 
you.” 

“Don’t,” he exclaimed deprecatingly. 
“ Don’t use them words. Don’t say I’m 
glad ter see ye again in all yer life.” 

“ But,” she persisted, “ I am glad ter 
see ye.” 

“ Tt don’t make no difference. 
heard nothin’ but them words since I 
left ye—and my feller man is a being 
without er soul, with a smile on ’is lips, 
an’ with mockery in his heart. ‘That’s 
what my feller man is.” 

“ Why—what’s the matter?” 

“Tl tell you the story. I went ter 
call on my Congressman. ‘Glad ter see 


see 














A Wonder. 


Teacher—What is the greatest me- 
chanical feat in the world? 

Little Boy—Wheeling West Virginia 
on the Ohio River.— Exchange. 





Why He Was Interested. 

Mamma—lI noticed that you paid very 
close attention to the minister, Robbie. 
Were you interested, dear? 

Robbie—Yes sirree. I kept wonderin’ 
how long it would be before he found out 
his necktie was way above his collar.” 

A Linguist. 

“Tt’s a queer thing about children— 
babies,” said the proud father. “If I 
say ‘cat’ to my boy, the nearest he can 
get to repeating it is ‘tat’; but if I 
make up a word like ‘ oubijoobie,’ that 

oungster can speak it more fluently than 
ean.” — Harper's Buzar, 








says he, kinder startled _ like. 
|*Come erlong an’ I'll introduce yer to 
| Senator Sohnso.’ I went along; ‘Glad 
| ter see ye,’ says the Senator, scareder’n 
the fust feller. ‘Ill give yer a letter ter 
| the Secketary,’ says he. ‘He kin fix 
| thet place all right fur yer ef he wants 
| ter.” Up I goes ter the Secketary an’ 
| gives him my letter. ‘Glad ter see ye,’ 
| says he, lookin’ like he was worried to 
| death. ‘Yell hev ter wait erwhile till 
I see what kin be done "bout this ’pint- 
|ment.’ So I waited an’ waited, an’ 
| every time I called he didn’t know no 
{more "bout it ’n he did before. One 
night er feller stopped in front of me ez 
I was settin’ in the hotel office. ‘Glad 
ter see ye,’ says he, reachin’ out his hand. 
He went on ter say thet he wus from my 
County, an’ we had a good time, an’ he 
showed me the city. The nex’ day I 
had nothin’ but two street-car tickets an’ 
a plugged dime. 

“ How did ye get home, Josiar?” 

“T went ter the town clerk er some- 
body that tends ter cases like mine. He 
was purty short-spoken, but I weleomed 
| his severity. He was about ther only 
man in Washington that didn’t say he 
wus glad ter see me, an’ he gimme my 
railroad fare hum.”— Washington Star. 


ye,’ 


Tommy—And you can get there just 















A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong, the physiogno- 
my tells tales. If you 
do not fook well, take 


Beecham’s 
(ata) Pills 


a Box 
(Tasteless) 
25 cents a box "4 
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THE DAIRY.” 


Skimmings. 


Watch the heifers. Don’t let them | 
form the habit of drying upearly. Give 
them extra feed and care. : 


The making of fine butter is an at- 
tractive line of work for young women. 
It is healthful, profitable, and the pro- 
fession is not overcrowded. 


The following is a report of the cheese 
factory in West Kewaunee, Wis, by J. 
B. Albricht, for the season of 1893: 
Number of pounds of milk received was 
346,704, of which 33,701 pounds of 
cheese were made. The average price 
paid for milk during the season was a 
trifle less than 70 cents per 100 pounds, 





The principal London importers of 
butter from Australia and New Zealand 
have appointed a committee to meet once 
a week throughout the season and fix 
prices of colonial butter for the subse- 
quent week. ‘They thus follow the ex- 
ample of Danish exporters, who assemble 
each Thursday at Copenhagen and ar- 
range the price of butter sent thither 
from that country. 

The New York Mercantile Exchange 
has chosen W. H. Duckworth, Washing- 
ton Windsor, and James H. Snyder, as 
a committee to confer with the Con- 
gressional Committee on Ways and 


| Means and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


It is reported that they will urge upon 
the Congressmen the necessity of impos- 
ing a tax of seven cents a pound on oleo- 
margarine. 





Healthful Food. 


In no direction of production can 
science be better employed than in the 
manufacture of pure and healthful butter. 
The different agencies that must of 
nectssity form important factors in this 
greatest of all American farm industries 
are worthy of the most profound thought. 
Every step of progress made in this 
work requires patient and exhaustive 
study. 

The commencement of this important 
work dates back to the condition, breed 
and health of the modern dairy cow, 
next her climatic and food conditions, 
and lastly the perfection of the butter 
making art. Science has given to us 
power to read correctly the component 
parts of milk. We are no longer at a 
loss to know for certain the amount of 
pure butter fat contained in milk; we 
also can ascertain with the same investi- 
gation the full amount of casien and 
solids of milk ; and we thereby have the 
sum of value of any sample of milk, and 
can know to a certainty the cows of our 
dairy herds that make us profit or can 
spot the delinquents and consign them to 
the butcher’s block. The Babcock milk 
tester and several others tell no lies, and 
our old cows must make a favorable 
record by them, or speedily be fattened 
for the production of meat. It is a weil 
understood fact by the practical dairy- 
men of to-day who have fully demon- 
strated the good quality of butter of 
different breeds of cows, that the Channel 
Island cows, the Guernsey, Jersey and 
Alderney breeds, produce the most de- 
licious, firmest and best quality of butter 
of any of the many different breeds. 
Of course there are ‘ sports’ or exceptions 
found to this general rule among many 
other breeds of cattle, but the above 
named three kinds are near perfection 
and should satisfy the inquiry of con- 
sumers who desire to purchase and con- 
sume only the best of butter. 

The modern dairy does supply fresh, 
sweet butter continuously, and more in 
quantity in Winter season than in hot 
Summer months. In order to cater to 


I ain’ | the imperative demand of trade and fur- 
| nish fresh and pure butter only, we are 


compelled to produce the best of condi- 
tions for our dairy cows the year around. 
Consequently, we raise upon our farms a 
succession of soiling crops, such as ensi- 
lage, rye, oats, and clover. And at all 
seasons of the year keep up an abundant 
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The Separatomiks Cheese Factories. 

Dr. ype = as +e 
his opiniyn upomde part it plays said : 

“ tn the aut trae we ar; passed 
some milk oe previous 
to setting it. experience in this 
line gave us 8 ssmerkab oe 
cheese. A-y last Fall we had a 
sample of mille dtlmt was considerably 
tainted ; we had:ittim sufficient quantities 
so that we could diwide it and make two 
cheeses, one of whieh had been separated 
in this way and ‘tle other made in its 
first condition. The yield of cheese was 
larger from the mid that had not been 
separated, thoughryery little. The cheese 
made from the milk which had been run 
through the separator was practically a 
perfect cheese. The other soon went off 
flavor. At one stage in their ripeness, 
there would be very little difference no- 
ticed between them, but after two or 
three months there was a marked differ- 
ence. This last Winter we made per- 
haps a dozen cheese in that way and in 
every case the separated cheese had been 
much better than the other. We did it 
with the separator, and allowed the skim 
milk and cream to run together, practi- 
cally running it through a sieve. We 
took out the skimmer and run the two 
right together. It took out all the uni- 
versal pelt, a mass of matter. Such milk 
as we receive at our dairy school, even 
when received in good condition, after 
running it through the separator, it is 
very rarely that we do not find clots,small 
clots of blood in the slime which adheres 
to the outside of the bowl. I have ex- 
amined a great many and never failed 
to find slime, clots of blood, which were 
removed by cleaning the milk in that 
way. 





Plant Some Mulberry Trees. 

EpITtoR AMERICAN FARMER: A bit of per- 
sonal experience and observation that can be 
relied on may prove to some, if they profit by 
it, to be both a pleasure and a source of 
revenue. The results have been so entirely 
satistactory to me that some good, reliable 
nurseryman will receive an order from me in 
the Fall for several more, and I hope that 
many of the lady readers will save some of 
their pocket money and invest also. 

Six or seven years ago, I think, a neighbor 
got some Russians, at least they were so 
labeled. Being agardener, all were disposed of 
but one, which was set out near the door on 
the north side of the house to fill a vacant 
place on the lawn and shade the well. It was 
a straight, smooth-bodied tree about as large 
around as a man’s thumb, and three feet high, 
with a nice shaped top. When set this was 
cut back and the branches made into cuttings 
and placed on the cutting bench in the green- 
house and rooted, from which a number of 
fine plants were obtained, one of which I 
bought. 

The following year this tree bore a few 
small berries, looking like a very inferior 
common wild dewberry, and without seeds; 
when very ripe of a sweet, insipid flavor. The 
foliage was a deep, glossy green, and clean and 
free as yet from any insect enemies, rust, or 
blight of any kind. It was a most rapid 
grower, often the young shoots three and a 
half to four feet long, and has yet never 
Winter-killed even at the tender points. It 
was severely cut back early each Spring, and 
each year the frwit became larger and more 
abundant, and last year the limbs were bent 
to the ground, and I never saw fruit so closely 
set. The berries are about the size, shape, 
and color of a fully developed Lawton Black- 
berry, and late in July it was still full, and 
there were sold b&B quarts besides what were 
used in the family. 

The fruit has a peculiar and too sweet a 
taste to suit some palates, but taken before 
fully ripe, or half ripe, in the red state, no 
fruit makes a better or richer pie, and mixed 
with raspberries or currants it makes a pie 
fit for a king, and it comes at a time (harvest) 
that the good wife knows that a good pie the 
men folks never refuse; and it is near at hand, 
and that is something, when time is valuable 
and the men hot. It also makes an elegant 
preserve and a jam, either alone or with the 
fruits mentioned, and a little lemon juice is 
an improvement. Many of the people here 


| 


at 10 cents per quart) are going to plant it 
instead of plums. It has not an enemy of 
any kind, and bears an immense crop; while 
the plums, with all our care, are almost a 
total failure. 

I think I have one that in a year or so will 
surpass either my neighbor’s or any other one. 
It is a Downing. I paid $1.50 for it to an 

agent. I think he was selling for some New 
York nursery, but where it grew I do not 
know. All good nurserymen sell them. This 
tree has been set four years, has young shoots 
over four feet long, and is still growing. It 
fills a place when small-fruits are done and 
before apples, peaches or grapes are ready for 





flow of milk, and also cause the parturi- 
tion of our cows to be as nearly equally 
distributed through the year as possible, 
well knowing that cream from cows long 


in milk is added to in quality by mixing | 


it with cream from new milch cows. 

The modern dairy barn is an elegant 
aflair, Cows are nicely and tenderly 
cared for—their every want well sup- 
plied. We all well understand that nature 
requires her full supply of food first, and 


_she appropriates that amount regardless 


of our desires, and from the balance of 
food we can induce her to consume comes 
our continuous supply of milk. The 
cows must and are kept Clean, and in 
well-lighted and well-ventilated barns 
we can there secure an abundant flow of 
milk. This milk is then aereated and all 
the animal odor is allowed to pess away. 
It is then placed away in some of the 
many very perfect devices for creaming 
milk, where no other surrounding or in- 
fluence can injure its quality, and with 
24 hours’ sitting, or by the use of sepa- 
rator machinery, the perfect cream of 
commerce is obtained to-day. The next 
important step is to ripen cream for 
churning, which must be done by heat. 


performs the work more perfectly and 
to the will of the operator. When this 
is done, and cream soured to a slight 
thickening condition, it is then ripe and 
must be cooled down to the proper con- 
dition. 

The butter must be churned in a con- 
cussion churn, and in about 30 minutes’ 
time it will come into beautiful little 
round pellets of pure butter fat and no 
other substance incorporated with it. It 
then must be separated from the butter- 
milk, which latter is drawn from the 
churn, and then the butter must be 
washed in the churn with pure cold 
water twice, and allowed to stand in the 
last cold wash water until it cools suffi- 
ciently to salt, using one ounce to each 
pound of butter, mixing it evenly into 
the butter by a pressing motion, using 
great care not to break the grain of but- 





ter—HeEnry TA.corr. 











Steam heat is the most efficacious, and | 


use; and another good point in its favor, it 
needs no preparation, except to snip off the 
| little green stems with a sharp knite or scis- 
| sors, and many do not even do this. 
| Now, a word about their purchase. Get 
them only from a nurseryman who is willing 
to warrant them as fruit-bearing, which can 
readily be done, as they bear so young, 
even in the nursery row. I thought I was 
getting mine of a reliable agent; but he fur- 
| nished the trees—one a Russian, one a Down- 
ing—warranted to bear, the Russian at $1, 
| the Downing at $1.50, They did bear. The 
| Downing is my pride, but the Russian bears, 
| as the old song says, ‘‘nothing bat leaves ”’ 
and tags. I shall remove the one and fill the 
| place with the fruiting kind; yet it isa lovely 
| shade tree. These trees can be had now of 
| good size for 35 cents each, 
| Set them out for shade; the foliage is equal 
| to the maple. I have given the names of 
these two as they were labeled at the nursery, 
but feeling that they did not quite answer 
the description of those usually cataloged, 
we had an expert examine them, and we find 
that instead of the Russian, my neighbor’s 
tree is the Black, or English, and my own 
the New American, so I shall plant only these 
two varieties. —EDNA LEE, Ada, O. 
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Cheapest Lands in the World 
considering the quick cultivation, varied pro- 
ductions of high quality, and practically no 
time from the great markets of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit; etc.,are in the famous fruit 











Lake Michigan. A ‘populated region, with 
schools, churches, railroads, steamboat lines, 
telegraphs. Millions: ef people to buy all 
fruit, vegetables, garden truck as fast as it 
grows, and transportation ready, quick, and 
cheap enough to get'at to them. $5 to $20 
per acre. Write to F. Popple, G. E. Agt. 
Cc. & W. M. R’y, 375 B’way, New York, or 
West Mich. Land Co.; Muskegon, Mich. Men- 
tion this paper. 


Sisal in Florida. 


As we import every year about 
$4,500,000 worth of sisal hemp, it will 





home. 


voted to experiments in raising sisal 
hemp. 





try in this country. 





who have bought this fruit (and it sells readily | 


belt of Michigan, alomg the eastern shore of 


be interesting to learn that there is a 
good chance of being able to raise it at 
The Florida Fiber Co. has a 
plantation of about 1,400 acres at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., of which 40 are de- 


Its success has been so good 
that it will probably extend the area 
this season, and the cultivation of the 
plant will become an established indus- 


1894. 
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T E 0 CH A RD Pears. Grafting Trees. i. 

H R , Mr. Washington Garlock, of Utica,| 1 top grafting poor fruit t : 

N. Y.,says: Pears can be grown cheaper | CO™mon mistake, in insertiig to 

Cullings. than apples, but everything depends on | set them out some distance a ee 

Try top grafting for the slow growing vn cultivated. I have had as | pda ee lr = . — Pare tiie 

Damson plum. That is, graft it to a| M@DY 88 OV varieties, but many have | 60" : : nay —_ 

p* » 8 died and only the hardy kinds now re- | Hever be more than an inch too id 

better growing sort. main. It is claimed that there are | diameter. Make short stu: f them 

Give the trees “elbow room” and | several causes for pear blight, but I think | for inserting the grafts. A rund an 

plenty of nourishment, and they will | there is only one cause, and that is frozen | Compact head may thus be gi it. 
prove themselves appreciative. sap. Some say that slow growth trees | suffictént number of grafts are set 3 

For poor quality fruit try muriate of | are the best, but the trouble with them is | fruit may be changed in a | a 

potash 250 pounds, bonemeal 500 pounds | you have such a long time to wait for | #70™ the useless sorts to the h 
per acre. Mix thoroughly in culti-| the trees to bear. I would rather have | === = 





fast growing trees and watch them. In 
some tender varieties you will find the 
ends of the limbs black when you cut 
them off, but if the ends of the shoots are 
bright and green I will guarantee the 
trees. The best remedy for the blight 
that I have found is salt and ashes; 
splendid things, too, for plums.) What 
we want is to bring back the soil to its 
virgin condition, and then we can grow 
anything successfully. I don’t believe 
in spraying or in applying poisons to 
trees in any way except as a last resort. 
Poultry is our best friend in the orchard. 
As to the time for throwing salt about 
trees, one can hardly go astray, whatever 
time he chooses. Early in the Spring 
when the ground is bare, or late in the 
Fall, are perhaps the best times. But 


vation. 


HENCH ! 
Lichens may be gotten rid of by CH & DROMGOLDS 
means of the Bordeaux mixture. A HAR ROW 
strong solution should be made and the 

trunk of the tree painted with a white- i : 


wash brush. 








Judicious pruning and a liberal use 
of wood ashes will improve surprisingly 
the condition of the orchard. Of all 
single fertilizers, potash has proved best 
when applied to fruit trees. 

Fruit traders of New York have held 
a meeting to organize all branches of the 
trade into one exchange with a building 
of its own. This would be a great ad- 
vantage and will probably be done. 
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The question has been asked, “ Should 
barnyard manure be used on peach and 





. 9% : -. | a3 many insects burrow in the ground, | fabledealers, Don't bedeceived. inet ypor vavce 
other fruit ground?” If the land is ae wf erste’ eaick. | sexeoote keccta re rived. Instet ypon haring 
poor, and the trees make a stunted | ney ¢ reached atany time. Qu logue Fre HENCH & DROMGOLD, York, ia. 
growth, it should. But if they are fruit- lime is also a good thing. You can’t} when writin; 


hurt plums with salt, for the plum is a 
marine plant, and the ground may be 
covered white without injury. Wood 
ashes, I suppose, is needed by our soil 
more than anything else for fruit trees. 
The question has often been asked me 
why Bartlett pears are more gnarly than 
other varieties. I think the reason is 
the insects like them better. The best 
varieties of pears, in my judgment, are 


less, and make a full, rank growth, bone 
phosphates, or potash in any form, is best 
used. 


UAR MILL 
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thenn order. A, compicie agian 
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Flour Mills built by Contract. 







A joke is told on a farmer who had a 
pear tree which nearly every year 
yielded a full crop of little, hard pears, 
which he fed to his hogs in the Fall. A 
nurseryman saw the tree and told him it 
was one of the best varieties of Winter 
pears, and so he put them in barrels in 


ROLLER 


; ee : the Lawrence, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish OR ~ 
Pe cellar and in Midwinter found them Beauty, Beurre, and Rostizer. Inapples! BUHR cee 
Goncoms, I give the Red Astrachan, Sherman’s | gygreq, Loge aa 
Young trees are generally more healthy | Favorite, Chenango Strawberry, and the i 


Me Peseta = amare | i 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., isoddtic Siu. 
In answering refer to street number. 


than old ones, which would seem to show | Yellow Belleflower. 
indirectly that rough bark is not so . 
essential as some suppose in the protec- 
tion of the trunks from cold or from the 
sun’s rays. If trees are fed liberally 
they will have no rough bark, even after 
they grow old, to harbor the codling 
moth. By stripping rough pieces from 
the trees, many cocoons will be exposed 
and washed away by the Spring rains. 











Japanese Plums. 


An orchardist in Iowa has a collection 
of 70 Japanese plum trees, consisting of 
Burbank, Ogon, Satsuma, Yellow Japan, 
Bailey, and others, which he has care- 
fully tested for the past five years, 
Though the Winter in Iowa was unusu- 
ally severe on tender trees, they were all 
unharmed, and the grower thinks that 
the Ogon and Burbank will stand the 
Towa climate admirably, and much bet- 
ter than any European sorts. He sug- 
gests crossing the Japanese with our na- 
tive sorts to obtain valuable varieties, 

meer easels 
Barnyard Manure for Fruit Trees. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: Is barnyard 
manure good for peach and apple trees? Some 


Grafting wax is not necessary if scions 
| are carefully tied when grafting is com- 
pleted and care is taken in handling, but 
ordinarily it is better to use it. A good 
recipe is: Take four ounces of resin, two 
ounces of beeswax and one ounce of tal- 
low—or the same amount in pounds if a 
quantity is desired. Be sure that there 
is no salt in the tallow. Melt together 
over a slow fire. It should be well 
mixed. Many prefer to pull, after it 
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When writing mention this paper. 


WORLD’ | 


say it is too nitrogenous, and makes the frees 3 
cools sufficiently, until it becoms light- — ey much wood. ; have a large peach FAIR § 
. ed. To use, wrap the graft with a | Orchard just coming into earing, and it wants | QA\eRse VATDS Hae 
colore . ’ I : manuring. I would like to know what you awe Pi 


strip of old calico or muslin. Have the 
wax melted the same as glue in a vessel 
of warm water, and apply with a stick. 
Then the graft is tied with woolen yarn 
before the wax hardens. 


“a” Grade, $45. TWO MEDALS & & . 


mm and one Diplon Beauty. § 
ty Strength and Chenapues 

5 §),000 of the 

been sold d 
Send at or 
catalogue 

vehicle 4 







think of it?—ALVIN M. SuAw, Williams- 
burg, Mass. 

Barnyard manure is supposed to de- 
velop the wood rapidly, but you need 


harnes 





the wood developed, and this develop- “A” Grade, § of testi: 
. i ment is the vigor of the tree. You also | ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI. O 
Spraying the Apple Orchard. need the nitrogen for the fruit. We | V2" Writing mention th 
For apple scab, spraying with copper 


should think if your orchard needs ma- 
nuring, you should begin with barnyard 
manure and add wood ashes, either fresh 
or leached. Peaches, apples, and in fact 
all fruits, are very hungry for potash, 
and must have it in some form or an- 


compounds has proved most effective. | 
Bordeaux mixture is strongly recom- 
| mended. It can be used in connection 
with Paris green or London purple to 
destroy the codlin moth or the apple 


“WOVEN WIRED 
FENCE 


2No.9and11N ~ 


5Oin. high. Ma LiL 


worm. other. Every 1,000 pounds of fruit con- <a m, TSELMAN BROS 
Tt _ saat. : . » . 4 > . - ee ee ~ g e, 
Che first application is made after the | tain about six pounds of nitrogen and : nav" 

leaf buds open and before the first leaves | eight pounds of potash. When writing men 


If your soil is } —— 
light, you should add to your manure 
dressing about half a peck of fresh ashes 
and half a bushel of leached ashes for 
each tree. Heavy soils do not need so 
much potash, but you might give a 
dressing of nitrate of soda and lime.— 
Eprror AMERICAN FARMER. 
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A Great Vineyard. 
A dispatch from Howell County, Mo., 


are half grown. The second, after the 
hlapse of about 10 days, and before the 
flowers begin to open. ‘The third spray- 
ing is made immediately after the blos- 
soms fall, using at this time Paris green 
at the rate of a quarter of a pound toa 
barrel of the mixture. A fourth applica- 
tion of the Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green is advised to be made after 10 
days or two weeks more. 

To prepare Bordeaux mixture, dissolve 
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Complete fertilizers sho 
cent. of Potash 
Fertilizers for Potator 
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pamphlets, address, German Nha 
St., New York City. 
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) i i i ; design Sod 9 Ber Bey 

: ce y Nothing but the best maceris ia wet 
six pounds of sulphate of copper (blue — re 1 oaceerg have decided to | * belny esata tos ho 

—— . . w = = S many years, and are re able oné prowl 4 
vitriol) in 16 gallons of rain water. In | P*®2* one OF the argest wine-grape vine Z pp etsoitng sn wonton concn 8 Ft hae 


another vessel slake four pounds of lime 
in six gallons of water. When this has 
cooled, pour it slowly into the copper 
solution, being careful to mix the fluids 
thoroughly by constant stirring. This 
mixture can be diluted to one-half the 
above strength by adding more water, if 
desired, for preventing fungous diseases in 
apple orchards. 

If the apple orchard is not affected 
with scab or fungous diseases, and spray- 
ing is needed only for insects, use only 
London purple in the proportion of| ~- 
one pound to 160 gallons of rain water, 
and spray, after the blossoms fall, when 
the apples are the size of a pea. To 
prepare London purple, mix one pound 
with enough water to make a paste, stir 
into a pail of water, and let stand over 


fan 


yards in the world in that locality. A NS ai 
syndicate composed principally of hotel ; 
and restaurant owners has been formed, 
and will divide about 4,000 acres of land 
into 40-acre tracts for vine growing. 
Peach and apple orchards may also 
be planted. The wine from the grapes 
is to be sold in England, and all the 
products of the place sent to England. 
The country and climate are especially 
adapted for vineyard purposes. 
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